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LEST WE FORGET THE REASONS 
FOR THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


O NE of the most important acts of 
our Presidents in relation to for¬ 
eign affairs was the promulgation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which was a part of 
President -Monroe’s seventh annual 
message to the Congress on December 
2, 1823. It was the result of the sen¬ 
timent then beginning to prevail that 
America must be for Americans, and 
the rumor that the Holy Alliance was 
about to intervene to aid Spain in the 
reconquest of her American colonies. 
President Monroe declared: 

“We would not view any intervention 
for the purpose of oppressing them (the 
Spanish-American states) or controlling 
in any manner their destiny by a Euro¬ 
pean power in any other light than as a 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposi¬ 
tion toward the United States.” 

President Monroe’s declaration had 
followed three important events in Eu¬ 
rope, one of which was the restoration 
of the Society of Jesus (Order of Jes¬ 
uits) by Pope Pius, in 1814, which 
had been abolished throughout the 
whole Roman Catholic Christendom by 
Pope Clement XIV in July, 1773. For 
this act Clement was poisoned and died 
a terrible death, the vengeance taken 
by the Jesuits against the courageous 
pontiff. He thus met the same fate as 
did his predecessor, Clenrient XIII, at 
the hands of the Jesuits. 

The same year, 1814-15, the Congress 
of Vienna met to discuss and determine 
the affairs of Europe. The participat¬ 
ing countries included Russia, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Denmark and Wurtemberg, 
whose rulers appeared in person in th£ 
Austrian capital at the court of Em¬ 
peror Francis, together with representa¬ 
tives from France, England, Switzer¬ 
land and approximately 90 other sover¬ 
eigns and ministers. Strange as it was, 
these representatives of principalities 
and powers, the greatest convocation of 
Europe, animated by a general desire 
for peace and a sense of their own 
welfare, never met in council; nor did 
any formal exchange of their respective 
credentials take place. The transac¬ 


tions were entirely by committees of the 
five great powers of Austria, England, 
France, Prussia and Russia, to whom, 
for certfiin purposes, the ministers of 
Spain, Portugal and Sweden were added. 

For nearly three months nothing was 
done when serious differences devel¬ 
oped, and the pretensions of Russia and 
Prussia, acting together, seemed to 
threaten renewal of war. However, the 
return of Napoleon from Elba in March, 
1815, caused the Congress to end its 
disputes and in June of that year the 
great treaties of Vienna were signed. 

From the intimate relations of the 
northern sovereigns in the Vienna Con¬ 
gress, a “mystical union” of them was 
formed which bore the name of the 
Holy Alliance. “The practical result 
of this policy,” states an article on page 
240, Vol. VI, Encyclopaedia Britannica , 
Ninth Edition, “was seen in 1823 when 
anoth^ J^grfeisMuM/air Vcronap m>t 
for the purpose of restonrtg*peaT^ but 
in order to tfleI?iMisAot?freedom 

and independence xhW^btfghlning to 
display themselves in Europe, In Spain 
the nation demanded Icm&titution— 
she was invaded by France; in Naples 
a popular m weiqpri r took place—Na¬ 
ples was ocoupied, by A^trja^ troops, 
and the king fled to Layback;in Ger¬ 
many, the people were irritated by the 
breach of all the liberal promises made 
during the war. The Congress of Vero¬ 
na was the source and centre of the 
most violent reactionary policy; . . . 
M. de Chateaubriand has left an ac¬ 
count of this, the darkest hour of the 
politics of Europe, in which he took an 
active and inglorious part. . . 

The “high contracting parties” to the 
Holy Alliance as well as the Congress 
of Verona were Russia, Prussia, Austria 
and Pope Pius VII, king of the Papal 
States. While the Duke of Wellington 
attended the Congress of Verona in be¬ 
half of England, it was chiefly to pro¬ 
test against the despotic intervention 
in the affairs of other states. 

That the reader may get an idea of 
the villainy of these two Congresses 


quoted below are excerpts from the 
Secret Treaty of Verona as it appeared 
in the Congressional Record of April 
25, 1916, placed there by the late Sen¬ 
ator Robert L. Owen, 32°, from the 
State of Oklahoma, and as it is recorded 
in the Diplomatic Code , by Elliott, page 
179. 

“The undersigned, specially author¬ 
ized to make some additions to the 
treaty of the Holy Alliance, after hav¬ 
ing exchanged their respective creden¬ 
tials, have agreed as follows: 

“Article 1 . The high contracting 
powers being convinced that the system 
of representative government is equal¬ 
ly as incompatible with the monarehial 
principles as the maxim of the sover¬ 
eignty of the people with the divine 
right, engage mutually, in the most 
solemn manner to use all their efforts 
to put an end to the system of repre¬ 
sentative governments, in whatever 
country it may exist in Europe, and to 
prevent its being introduced in those 
countries where it is not yet known. 

“Article 2. As it cannot be doubted 
that the liberty of the press is the most 
powerful means used by the pretended 
supporters of the rights of nations to 
the detriment of those of princes, the 
high contracting parties promise recip¬ 
rocally to adopt all proper measures 
to suppress it, not only in their.own 
state but also in the rest of Europe. 

“Article 3. Convinced that the prin¬ 
ciples of religion contribute most pow¬ 
erfully to keep nations in the state of 
passive obedience which they owe to 
their princes, the high contracting par¬ 
ties declare it to be their intention to 
sustain in their respective states, those 
measures which the clergy may adopt 
with the aim of ameliorating their own 
interests, so intimately connected with 
the preservation of the authority of the 
princes; and the contracting powers join 
in offering their thanks to the pope for 
what he has already done for them , and 
solicit his constant edaperation in their 
views of submitting the nations. 

“Article 4. The situation of Spain 
and Portugal unite unhappily all the 
circumstances to which this treaty has 
particular reference. The high con¬ 
tracting parties, in confiding to France 









the care of putting an end to them, en¬ 
gaged to assist her in the manner which 
may at least compromit them with their 
own people and the people of France by 
means of a subsidy on the part of the 
two empires of 20,000,000 of francs 
every year from the date of signature 
of this treaty to the end of the war. 

“Article 5. In order to establish in 
the peninsula the order of things which 
existed before the revolution of Cadiz, 
and to insure the entire execution of the 
articles of the present treaty, the high 
contracting parties give to each other 
the reciprocal assurance that as long as 
their views are not fulfilled, rejecting 
all other ideas of futility or other meas¬ 
ure to be taken, they will address them¬ 
selves with the shortest possible delay 
to all the authorities existing in their 
states and to all their agents in foreign 
countries, with the view to establish 
connections tending toward the accom¬ 
plishment of the objects proposed by 
this treaty. . . 

“Senator Owen was questioned by 
members of Congress upon the meaning 
of the Treaty, and the Record shows 
his reply in part as follows: 

“ ‘This Holy Alliance, having put a 
Bourbon prince upon the throne of 
France by force, then used France to 
suppress the condition of Spain, imme¬ 
diately afterwards, and by this very 
treaty gave her a subsidy of 20,000,000 
francs annually to enable her to wage 
war upon the people of Spain and pre¬ 
vent their exercise of any measure of 
the right of self-government. The Holy 
Alliance immediately did the same 
thing in Italy, by sending Austrian 
troops to Italy, where the people there 
attempted to exercise a like measure of 
liberal constitutional self-government; 
and it was not until the printing press, 
which the Holy Alliance so stoutly op¬ 
posed, taught the people of Europe the 
value of liberty that finally one country 
after another seized a gveater and 
greater right of self-government, until 
now it may be fairly said that nearly 
all the nations of Europe have a very 
large measure of self-government. 

“ ‘However, I wished to call the at¬ 
tention of the Senate to this important 
. history in the growth of constitutional 
popular self-government. The Holy 
Alliance made its powers felt by the 
wholesale drastic suppression of the 
press in Europe, by universal censor¬ 
ship, by killing free-speech and all ideas 
of popular rights, and by the complete 
suppression of popular government. The 
Holy Alliance having destroyed popular 
government in Spain, and in Italy, had 
well-laid plans also to destroy popular 
government in the American Colonies 
which had revolted from Spain and 
Portugal in Central and South America 
under the influence of the successful 


example of the United States. 

“ ‘It was because of this conspiracy 
against the American Republics by the 
European monarchies that the great 
English statesman, Canning, called the 
attention of our government to it, and 
our statesmen then, including Thomas 
Jefferson, who was still living at that 
time, took an active part to bring about 
the declaration by President Monroe 
in his next annual message to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States that the 
United States would regard it as an act 
of hostility to the government of the 
United States and an unfriendly act, 
if this coalition, or if any power of 
Europe ever undertook to establish up¬ 
on the American continent any control 
of any American republic, or to acquire 
any territorial rights. 

14 ‘This is the so-called Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. The threat under the secret 
treaty of Verona to suppress popular 
government in the American republics 
is the basis of the Monroe Doctrine. 
This secret treaty sets forth clearly the 
conflict between monarchial govern¬ 
ment and popular government, and the 
government of the few as against the 
government of the many.’ ” 

The reader, of course, understands 
that the Roman Catholic Church with 
its many centuries of intrigue plans 
many years ahead of each goal at which 
it aims, the ultimate aim of which is 
to restore the pope as the world arbiter 
from whom all rulers must receive their 
authority to rule, as during the Dark 
Ages. E. R. 

CONGRESSMAN DISCUSSES 
FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY 

HE term illiterate is generally used 
to mean inability to read or write, 
but the dictionary also defines the term 
as “ignorant of letters or books.’’ How¬ 
ever, modern usage has extended the 
meaning to include the idea of being 
uninformed on one subject or another 
rather than restricted to inability to 
read or write. 

It is in this latter sense that Con¬ 
gressman B. Carroll Reece of Tennes¬ 
see used the term in an article, “The 
High Cost of Illiteracy,” in the May, 
1952, issue of School Life , the publica¬ 
tion of the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 

He stated that “illiteracy is costing 
the nation dearly. Its high cost is seen 
in practically every phase of life—on 
the farms and in the cities—economi¬ 
cally, socially, and culturally.” 

Particularly illiterate are large num¬ 
bers of youth and adults in regard to 
technical matters, and he illustrated 
this by pointing to the mechanization 
of the farms and the comparatively few 
persons who are technically equipped 
to handle this farm machinery. 



The mechanization of farm lif? has 
resulted in a large reduction of the labor 
employed on farms. In the decade be¬ 
ginning in 1880, American farms pro¬ 
duced a bushel of corn and a bale of 
cotton with about half the labor that 
was required in 1800, while labor re¬ 
quirements to produce a bushel of wheat 
had been cut to 40 per cent of what it 
formerly had been. By 1940, approxi¬ 
mately 190 hours were necessary to 
produce a bale of cotton that sixty 
years earlier had taken 300 hours. As 
the Congressman pointed out: “This 
and similar progress in the production 
of other crops that could be cited was 
due largely to the increased use of 
highly technical and complicated farm 
machinery.” 

This all leads up to his conclusion 
that in order to obtain the maximum 
amount of benefit from these modern 
machines, “there must be intelligent use 
and care, which requires education and 
technical training.” He adds that as 
recently as 1940 about one-fifth of our 
farm population was “functionally 
illiterate.” 

Of course, an individual may be 
highly literate so far as belles-lettres 
arc concerned and illiterate in regard 
to mechanics, just as (in reverse) a 
man may be ever so skillful in matters 
pertaining to machinery and illiterate 
regarding such subjects as literature, 
history, philosophy and law. These ^ 
call for two different types of mind; 
as the Bible states (Mark 13:34):. 

44 . . . and to every man his work*. . . .” 
(King James Version.) 

The man who has a bent for mechan¬ 
ics may be illiterate in regard to agri¬ 
culture and horticulture, no less than 
academic subjects. Eductors are not 
agreed as to how far one can combine 
the cultural and the vocational. No 
doubt the joining or separation of the 
two lines of activity is not susceptible 
of a rule covering all cases but will be 
found to differ considerably as between 
one individual and another. 

Nevertheless, there is no gainsaying 
the Congressman’s thesis that raising 
the general level of literacy to include 
how to live as well as how to make a 
living is vital to the continued pro¬ 
gress of this or anv other nation. 

S. W. 


One of the finest things that has 
been said is the admonition, “Be true 
to the boy that is in you.” We recall 
the legend of the mother to whom was 
offered any divine gift she might choose. 
She said, “Give to my child everlasting 
aspect of youth, golden hair forever, 
an unwrinkled brow forever. But let 
him keep his simple heart unto his 
old years. This is youth enough.”— Ma¬ 
sonic Home Journal. 
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MORAVIANS PREPARING FOR 
THEIR 500TH ANNIVERSARY 


TN THE year 1957, the Moravian 
^ Church will celebrate its 500th an¬ 
niversary, antedating Luther’s Ref¬ 
ormation by sixty-three years, for it 
was in 1457 that the Evangelical Unity 
of Czech-Moravian Brethren’s theolo¬ 
gical ancestors, the Unitas Fratrum or 
Unity of the Brethren, was established. 
The Moravians are the spiritual de¬ 
scendants of Jan Hus, who was burned 
at the stake in 1415 for his insistence 
that the Bible is the foundation of 
Christian faith and life. 

Beata Mueller, writing in the Na¬ 
tional Council Outlook , the publica¬ 
tion of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ .in the U.S.A., 
stated: “Theirs [the Moravians] is a 
history of * Protestantism that dates 
back before the Reformation. It is a 
history that has been interrupted by 
war, persecution and legal suppression, 
but the heritage has lived and grown.” 

Although their 500th anniversary is 
five years away, the Moravians are go¬ 
ing to spend the next five years prepar¬ 
ing for it. In this country, Lititz, Pa., 
was founded by Moravian settlers in 
1747 and named for the estate in 
^ Bohemia where the Unitas Fratrum was 
™ founded in 1457. 

There are two branches of the 
Moravian Church in this country and 
they work in harmony with each other. 
The headquarters of the Southern Prov¬ 
ince is'located in Winston-Salem, N. C., 
where an Easter sunrise service is held 
that has become nationally famous. 
The headquarters of the Northern is 
in Bethlehem, Pa., where the still more 
famous Bach Choir holds a music fes¬ 
tival each spring. The Czech-Mora- 
vians in Texas each July 6th hold their 
synods and conventions in memory of 
the day of Hus’ martyrdom. 

Between the years 1579 and 1593, 
the Moravians prepared the Kralitz 
Bible, still used by Czech-speaking 
people everywhere. It did for the 
Czech language what Luther’s Bible 
•did for German, and what the King 
James Version did for English. 

The Thirty Years’ War began in 
1618 and the Counter-reformation. 
Many members of the Unity were 
killed or exiled from Bohemia. Among 
the exiles was their bishop, Jan Amos 
Comenius, whose reputation as an edu¬ 
cator extended throughout Europe. 
A Governor John Winthrop of Massa¬ 
chusetts asked him to become the presi¬ 
dent of the newly formed Harvard Col¬ 
lege in this country, but he refused, for 
he hoped that one day he might be able 
to return to his own country. 


The Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, 
ended the organized existence of the 
Moravian Church. It was forced to go 
underground. This was known as the 
period of the “Hidden Seed,” when the 
members worshipped in secret. 

In 1722, a group, of the members left 
Moravia and settled on the Saxony 
estate of Count Nicholas von Zinzen- 
dorf, and started the Renewed Mora¬ 
vian Church. Ten years later, or in 
1732, the first missionaries went to the 
West Indies, and three years later 
Moravian emigrants went to Georgia, 
partly to serve as missionaries to the 
American Indians, but their Georgia 
venture was not successful. They moved 
to Pennsylvania and, on Christmas 
Eve of 1741, they founded what is now 
the city of Bethlehem. 

Missionary zeal among primitive 
peoples caused them, in 1769, to send 
missionaries to the West Indies. In 
1778 they incorporated the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, now the oldest 
mission society in America. 

Schools were the next ambition of 
the Moravians and, in 1742, they 
founded the first girls’ boarding school 
in America. This is now the Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women in 
Bethlehem, Pa. During the Revolu¬ 
tionary War it was used as a hospital 
and, later, George Washington’s niece 
was a student there. 

The Moravians have a liturgical form 
of worship, but the younger Czech- 
Moravian Brethren are nonliturgical. 
The world Moravian Church has mis¬ 
sion work in thirteen fields. Since 1900, 
the number of churches in the U. S. A. 
and Western Canada has grown to 150 
and the membership is over 48,000. 

Both denominations are constituents 
of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A. The Mora¬ 
vian Church has a tradition of church 
cooperation which goes back to the 
first effort for church union at the 
synod of Sendomir, Poland, in 1570. 
It was also a charter member of the 
Federal Council of Churches in 1909, 
and of the World Council in 1948. 

The Moravians have three traditional 
orders of the ministry—deacons, pres¬ 
byters and bishops, with a succession 
that has passed down intact from the 
Bohemian brethren. Their bishops are 
regarded mainly as spiritual leaders. 

Jan Hus, the Bohemian priest, so 
intimately associated with the Mora¬ 
vian tradition, was rector of the an¬ 
cient Charles University in Prague. It 
was he who started the Moravian tradi¬ 
tion of education. 


Moravia belonged to the group of 
old Slavonia states which preserved 
their nationality while losing their 
political independence. Its territorial 
extent was just short of 8,600 square 
miles (8,580 to be exact). S. W. 


YORK RITE MASONRY BLOSSOMS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

York Rite Masonry in North Caro¬ 
lina had reason to feel proud after its 
three days of business and fraternal 
discussion at Rocky Mount, May 4-6, 
1952. 

Companions and Sir Knights, showed 
every evidence that they are going to 
make 1952-1953 a year long to be re¬ 
membered. Unity of effort in attaining 
the high ideals of the order was visible 
to anyone versed in fraternal matters. 

On Sunday, May 4th, the Knights 
Templar in full uniform attended serv¬ 
ice at the Presbyterian Church, where 
they heard Reverend and Sir Knight 
Clyde E. Baucom, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Wilson, deliver the 
sermon. Last year he served as Grand 
Prelate of the Grand Commandery of 
Knights Templar of North Carolina. 

A fine musical program was rendered 
by the Carl Stough Chorale. This group 
of singers has twice replaced the West¬ 
minster Choir in Paul Green’s sym¬ 
phonic drama, “The Lost Colony,” 
staged each summer at Manteo. 

Monday morning at 7:30, forty 
members of the Red Cross of Constan¬ 
tine gathered at Ricks Hotel in the Red 
Room for breakfast. This was spon¬ 
sored by the St. John of Patmos Con¬ 
clave No. 67, and Knight Companion 
Charles C. Ricker, Past Sovereign, 
presided. Officers and members of St. 
Titus Conclave No. 72 were guests at 
the breakfast. 

At 9 a.m., the Grand Commandery of 
Knights Templar of North Carolina 
convened for its 72nd annual conclave. 
The sessions were held in the Masonic 
Temple. Rt. Em. D. Ernest Bulluck, 
Grand Commander, presided. Raleigh 
Commandery No. 4, whose Degree 
Team has won wide recognition for the 
finesse of its work, conferred in full 
uniform the Order of Malta. 

The Grand Council of Royal and 
Select Masters in North Carolina held 
its 76th annual assembly, with Charles 
H. Pugh of Gastonia presiding. There 
was a net gain in membership of 101 
for the year. 

The Grand Royal Arch Chapter of 
North Carolina held its 130th annual 
convocation on the morning of May 
6th. The presiding officer was Wallace 
E. Caldwell, Grand High Priest. 


Impulse betrays character.— A. W. 
Henlie . 
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THE ORDER OF JOB’S DAUGHTERS 

Mattrup Jensen, 32°, P.A.S.G. 

R. l y Box lJf7y Colma , San Francisco 25 , Calif. 


T HE influence of a noble woman in¬ 
stilled into the minds of teen-age 
girls a love for that which is beautiful 
in literature, arts and sciences, and 
especially the beautiful lessons found 
in the Book of Job. This was the 
thought behind the founding of the In¬ 
ternational Order of Job’s Daughters, 
as well as honoring the memory of 
Elizabeth D. Weacl, mother of the 
founder, Ethel T. Wead Mick. 

The Order of Job’s Daughters was 
founded in 1920, in Omaha, Nebraska, 
and is limited to girls between the ages 
of twelve and twenty years who have 
Masonic relationships. It is truly in¬ 
ternational in scope, as there are Beth¬ 
els in twenty-nine states in the Union, 
in four Provinces of Canada, and in 
Australia. In California, alone, there 
are 220 chartered Bethels, with about 
24,000 Active Members, and there have 
been initiated over 84,000 Masonically 
related girls in that state. 

This organization is operated in an 
American or democratic manner. Offi¬ 
cers known as Council Members, with 
a Guardian and an Associate Guardian 
at the head of each Bethel, are elected 
yearly. The Council Members are se¬ 
lected from Master Masons and women 
who belong to Masonic affiliated organ¬ 
izations, or Honorary Members of Job’s 
Daughters who have attained the age 
of twenty years. There is a Grand 
Council in each state or province hav¬ 
ing not less than five Bethels. 

The Supreme Council, which has ju¬ 
risdiction over the entire Order, has 
nineteen officers who are elected each 
year from Grand Council Members. 
The organization operates under a set 
of by-laws in a most efficient manner. 

The purpose of the International Or¬ 
der of Job’s Daughters is to band to¬ 
gether girls of Masonic relationship for 
character building through moral and 
spiritual development, by teaching 
greater reverence for God and the Holy 
Scriptures, loyalty to our Flag and the 
country for which it stands, and deeper 
respect for parents and elders. 

The organization group to which the 
girls belong and the meeting place are 
known as Bethel, meaning Holy Place. 
The meeting place is usually in a Ma¬ 
sonic Temple. 

The ritual was written from ideas 
presented by the founder and taken 
from the Book of Job, with particular 
reference to the 42nd chapter, 15th 
verse: 

“And in all the land were no women 
found so fair as the daughters of Job: 


and their father gave them inheritance 
among their brethren.” 

At each meeting of Job’s Daughters, 
under the head of Good of the Order, 
the Daughters rise, assume an attitude 
of prayer, and repeat in unison the fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Our Father in heaven, we adore 
Thee for Thy loving kindness and thank 
Three for Thy many blessings. 

“Bless, O Lord, we beseech Thee, our 
Mothers, Fathers and Guardians. 

“Help us to be more loving and 
obedient unto them day by day. 

“Bless and protect, we pray Thee, the 
Master Masons who give us heritage, 
“And when our life on earth is ended, 

, “May we gather in the Great Bethel 
on High. 

“We ask in Thy name’s sake. Amen.” 
The Order of Job’s Daughters exerts 
an influence for good, which is para¬ 
mount, and its w T ork and efforts are 
directed toward the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of its members.. 

The Order is engaged in philanthropic 
projects, such as financial help for the 
Shrine Hospitals, polio sufferers, guide 
dogs for the blind, and many other 
benevolent projects. 

It maintains an Educational Fund 
from which daughters may borrow 
money, without interest, to complete 
their education. It offers many schol¬ 
arships each year for outstanding mem¬ 
bers to complete their education at uni¬ 
versities and colleges of their choice. 

Love and friendship are paramount 
in the Order, as it is believed these will 
result in making the world a better 
place in which to live. It develops the 
character, thus enriching the lives of 
these beautiful daughters of Masonic 
heritage. +• 

THOUGHTS ON THE BIBLE 

John L. Sipes, K.T. 

Jackxburo, Texan 

From the very beginning of this na¬ 
tion the Bible has been the chief corner¬ 
stone. From its pages our forefathers 
learned their first lessons in morality 
and individual responsibility, and, when 
the framework of this republic was 
laid out, many of the lessons learned 
from its pages were carried out ill the 
early days of our nation’s life. It was 
no accident that our first President, 
when he took the oath of office the 
first time, selected the fifteenth verse 
of the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, 
to which his finger pointed when he 
started this great nation on its mission 
among the nations of the world. 
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Again at Valley Forge we see him 
down on his knees, looking to God for 
guidance, when it seemed there was no 
one else on whom to call for help. It 
was at Valley Forge that the officers 
of the army took the oath of allegiance 
to the cause of freedom, among them 
being Lafayette, each with his hand 
upon tlu Holy Bible. 

The story goes that a number of 
atheists met together, and, after en¬ 
joying a feast, decided that they would 
burn a copy of this precious old Book, 
and one was chosen to carry out the 
act of burning it. After starting toward 
the fire, he suddenly stopped, turned 
to the others, and said, “Let’s keep it 
until we find a better book.” That 
is what this nation decided long ago, 
for there is no other foundation upon 
which to build a life or a nation that 
will stand. 

Henry Van Dyke so beautifully por¬ 
trays the influence of this blessed old 
Book in the following quotation: 

“Born in the East, and clothed in 
Oriental form and imagery, the Bible 
walks the ways of all the world with 
familiar feet, and enters land after 
land to find its own everywhere. It has 
learned to speak in hundreds of lan¬ 
guages to the heart of man. It comes 
into the palace of the monarch to tell 
him that he is a servant of the Most 
High, and into the cottage of the peas¬ 
ant to assure him that he is a son of 
God. 

“Children listen to its stories with 
wonder and delight, and wise men 
ponder them as parables of life. It has 
a word of peace for the time of peril, 
a word of comfort for the time of 
calamity, a word of light for the time 
of darkness. 

“The wicked and the proud tremble 
at its warnings, but to the wounded 
and the penitent it has a mother’s 
voice. 

“No man is poor or desolate who has 
this treasure for his own. When the 
landscape darkens and the trembling 
pilgrim comes to the valley of the 
shadow, he is not afraid to enter; he 
takes the rod and the staff of the scrip¬ 
ture in his hand, he says to his friend 
and comrade, ‘Good-by, we shall meet 
again,’ and, comforted by that sup¬ 
port, he goes toward the lonely pass as 
one who walks through the darkness 
into light.” 


Five things we individual Americans 
can never afford are: indolence, injus¬ 
tice, indifference, intemperance and in¬ 
gratitude. AVhenever any of these en¬ 
ter, they lead to deterioration, defeat, 
and disaster. Any nation given to them 
inevitably falls. — J . Richard Sneed, 
D.D.y K.T., 32°. 




TRUTH ABOUT ROMAN SCHOOLS 

Gilbert 0. Nations, 32°, Ph.D., LL.D.* 


J UST now the See of Rome has two 
major political objectives in our 
country. The first is to deluge pub¬ 
lic opinion with propaganda to drive us 
into war with Russia to hide the guilty 
alignment of the See of Rome with the 
enemy powers in the recent war. Under 
the lash of that propaganda we are 
pouring money of the taxpayers into 
Roman Catholic lands under pretext of 
stopping the spread of Communism. 

The second political objective is to 
give the money of taxpayers to the 
Roman hierarchy for support of the 
worthless and seditious parochial 
schools. 

Nowhere in the world have the paro¬ 
chial schools yielded any benefit to the 
public. Nations that have depended 
on them for education of their people 
are cursed with illiteracy almost total. 
This shows conclusively that the Ro¬ 
man schools have no value. They 
uniformly fail to educate the public. 

A generation ago our United States 
Census Bureau published statistics of 
illiteracy in all countries. The statis¬ 
tics showed that in countries dominated 
by the Church of Rome there was vir¬ 
tually no public education except 
among the privileged clergy. Figures 
given out by the Census Bureau ap¬ 
peared in the encyclopedias, the World 
Almanac and other publications in gen¬ 
eral use. Papal authorities could not 
endure the truth thus widely dissemin¬ 
ated. Indictment of their sectarian 
schools was too withering. 

They met it with the policy always 
typical. Instead of trying to improve 
their work, they decided to silence the 
census bureau and so hide the incrimi¬ 
nating facts. One who looks into the 
encyclopedias and other standard refer¬ 
ence works for information on illiteracy 
will look in vain. Encyclopedia Bri - 
tannica does make the casual observa¬ 
tion that Spain and Portugal lead Eu¬ 
rope in illiteracy. 

Even that grudging admission is sig¬ 
nificant. Thirty years ago the World 
Almanac gave illiteracy statistics of 
the various countries. But that great 
library of facts seems to have been 
censored, too. Reliable statistics on 
the subject simply cannot be found in 
libraries. With its multiplying subjects 
and its vast but unreported wealth in 
our land, the See of Rome seems to have 
been able to draw its iron curtain over 
the record of its parochial schools. 

But even the iron curtain of the Ro¬ 
man Church is not able to hide the 


* Deceased. 


facts completely. The contrast between 
the United States and Canada on the 
one hand and Latin America on the 
other is too gross to be entirely covered 
up. While illiteracy has all but dis¬ 
appeared from our land and our neigh¬ 
bor on the north, it remains above fifty 
per cent in all Latin America. In some 
parts of South America it is believed 
to be above ninety per cent. 

If the schools of Rome can educate 
the public, let them demonstrate their 
ability to do so in lands under hier- 
archal control. Under treaties .and 
concordats with the See of Rome, the 
schools in papal lands are under control 
of the Roman hierarchy. Teachers and 
textbook^ are subject to hierarchal con¬ 
trol. Though partly hidden by the 
papal iron curtain, the result is at least 
practically before the world. 

The struggle to thrust hierarchal 
hands into the pockets of taxpayers in 
support of the alien and useless Roman 
schools is now fierce in Congress. Not 
only the Roman Catholics seated in the 
House and Senate, but also others who 
represent districts or states with heavy 
Roman vote, waste time and clutter the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record 
with appeals for public funds for the 
sectarian schools. 

In its appeal for public school funds, 
Roman propaganda reports to a wan¬ 
ton falsehood that should be unmasked. 
It constantly declares that Roman par¬ 
ents have the right to decide what 
schools their children may attend. But 
canon law enacted by the Pontifical 
Throne divests parents of any and all 
right in the matter of choosing schools. 
It vests such right exclusively in the 
enthroned hierarchy. In Woywod’s au¬ 
thorized translation, canon 1374, we 
read: 

“Catholic children shall not at¬ 
tend non-Catholic or undenominational 
schools, nor schools that are mixed 
(that is to say open also to non-Cath- 
olics). The bishop of the diocese alone 
has the right, in harmony with the in¬ 
structions of the Holy See, to decide 
under w T hat circumstances and with 
what safeguards against perversion 
the attendance of such schools by 
Catholic children may be tolerated.” 
As a rule the enthroned bishop permits 
those only to attend our American 
public schools w T ho live in rural places 
where there are not parochial schools. 
In the great cities they must attend 
the Roman school. That is why moral 
and political standards in the cities are 
so low. 

The parochial schools are not only a 
failure and fraud, but they are strong¬ 
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holds of sedition. They inculcate the 
papal doctrine that the pope as vice¬ 
gerent of God is superior to the SJtate 
and his law superior to all human law. 
Textbooks used in the Roman schools 
are written by priests and approved by 
enthroned prelates. They follow the 
doctrine of the canon law in placing the 
See of Rome and the Church of Rome 
above the law of the land. Canonists 
teach that in case of conflicts the 
Church of Rome may assert its superior 
right, and the State ought to yield. 

Shall we let the money of taxpayers 
be used to teach that treason? Shall 
taxes collected from Protestant taxpay¬ 
ers be used for that purpose? That is 
precisely what the clamor for federal 
aid to Roman schools means. A solid 
block of nearly eleven million Roman 
votes supports that clamor. Senators 
and Representatives sit in Congress as 
beneficiaries of that block of votes. 

By reason of the doctrine here men¬ 
tioned allegiance to the State in all 
Roman Catholic lands is subordinate to 
that to the Church of Rome. So can the 
hierarchy overturn any liberal govern¬ 
ment and set up a dictatorship on its 
ruins. France and Spain and most of 
the governments in Latin America are 
dictatorships placed in power by the 
reigning hierarchy. America is at the 
parting of the ways. We must decide 
whether the pope or the people shall 
direct the future of this republic.— The 
Restoration Herald. 


CHAPTER OF NATIONAL MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS SOCIETY 

A chapter of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society has been recently 
organized in Washington, D. C. A part 
of the purpose of the Multiple Sclerosis 
Society is to stimulate, coordinate, and 
support research into, and to obtain 
and disseminate information respecting, 
the cause, prevention, alleviation and 
cure of multiple sclerosis and other 
diseases of the nervous system. 

There are eighteen people on the 
Board of Trustees, eight of whom are 
known to be Scottish Rite Masons. 
Four have received the 33 Degree of 
the Scottish Rite, including AVilliam 
E. Schooley, Deputy in the District of 
Columbia of the Supreme Council, and 
Renah F. Camalier, 32°, K.C.C.H., 
Grand Master of Masons of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. Brother Camalier 
has recently been made a Commis¬ 
sioner of the District of Columbia. 

If any Mason or member of his 
family suffers with multiple sclerosis, 
or knows of anyone who does, please 
communicate with A. Blustein, 32°, 
K.C.C.H., Vice Chairman of the Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., Chapter, 1346 Connecti¬ 
cut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 




U. S. SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS 
N. Y. “RELEASED TIME” LAW 


O N April 28, 1952, the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed 
down a 6-to-3 decision upholding the 
New York State law allowing released 
time in the public schools. 

Justice William 0. Douglas, who de¬ 
livered the opinion of the Court, stated 
in his opening:* “New York City has 
a program which permits its public 
schools to release students during the 
school day so that they may leave the 
school buildings and school grounds 
and go to religious centers for religious 
instruction or devotional exercises. A 
student is released on written request 
of his parents.- Those not released stay 
in the classrooms. The churches make 
weekly reports to the schools, sending a 
list of children who have been released 
from public school but who have not 
reported for religious instruction. 

“This ‘released time’ program involves 
neither religious instruction in public 
school classrooms nor the expenditure 
of public funds. All costs, including 
the application blanks, are paid by the 
religious organizations. The case is 
therefore unlike McCollum v. Board of 
Education , 333 U. S. 203, which in¬ 
volved a ‘released time’ program from 
Illinois. In that case the classrooms 
were turned over to religious instructors. 
We accordingly held that the program 
violated the First Amendment which 
(by reason of the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment) prohibits the states from estab¬ 
lishing religion or prohibiting its free 
exercise.” 

Mr. Justice Douglas then stated the 
appellants’ position who challenged the 
New York law and who contended “it 
is in essence not different from the one 
involved in the McCollum case. Their 
argument, stated elaborately in various 
ways, reduces itself to this: the weight 
and influence of the school are put be¬ 
hind a program for religious instruc¬ 
tion; public school teachers police it, 
keeping tab on students who are re¬ 
leased; the classroom activities come 
to a halt while 1 the students who are 
released for religious instruction are on 
leave; the school is a crutch on which 
tlie churches are leaning for support 
in their religious training; without the 
cooperation of the schools this ‘re¬ 
leased time’ program, like the one in 
the McCollum case, would be futile and 
ineffective. . . 

Referring to the briefs and arguments 
“replete with data bearing on the merits 
of this type of ‘released time’ ” and the 
views pro and con expressed therein, 
Justice Douglas stated: “It takes ob¬ 
tuse reasoning to inject any issue of 


the Tree exercise’ of religion into the 
present case. No one is forced to go 
to the religious classroom and no reli¬ 
gious exercise or instruction is brought 
to the classrooms iff the public schools. 
A student need not take religious in¬ 
struction. He is left to his own de¬ 
sires as to the manner or time of his 
religious devotions, if any. 

“There is a suggestion that the sys¬ 
tem involves the use of coercion to get 
public school students into religious 
classrooms. There is no evidence in 
the record before us that supports that 
conclusion.” 

Justice Douglas conceded: “If in 
fact coercion were used, if it were estab¬ 
lished that any one or more teachers 
were using their office to persuade or 
force students to take the religious in¬ 
struction, a wholly different case would 
be presented.” in a footnote Justice 
Douglas stated: “Appellants contend 
that they should have been allowed to 
prove that the system is in fact adminis¬ 
tered in a coercive manner. The New 
York Court of Appeals declined to 
grant a trial on this issue, noting, inter 
alia , that appellants had not properly 
raised their claim in the manner re¬ 
quired bv state practice. 303 N. Y. 161, 
174, 100-N.E. 2d 463, 469.” 

In the course of his argument Justice 
Douglas declared: “There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the First 
Amendment reflects the philosophy 
that Church and State should be sepa¬ 
rated. And so far as interference with 
the ‘free exercise’ of religion and an 
‘establishment’ of religion are con¬ 
cerned, the separation must be com¬ 
plete and unequivocal. The First 
Amendment within the scope of its cov¬ 
erage permits no exception; the prohibi¬ 
tion is absolute. The First Amendment, 
however, does not say that in every 
and all respects there shall be a sepa¬ 
ration of Church and State. Rather, 
it studiously defines the manner, the 
specific ways, in which there shall be 
no concert or union or dependency one 
on the other [the Church on the State, 
or vice versa] 

It would appear that the able Justice, 
here and in other reasoning in this deci¬ 
sion, is resorting to a phase of thinking 
to which he is not accustomed. 

The first of the above quoted sen¬ 
tences is tantamount to saying the First 
Amendment contains elements sanction¬ 
ing its own breach; and the second 
would lead one to believe, in support 
of the first, that there are several ele¬ 
ments in the direct simple wording of 
that amendment, whereas there are 
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but two, viz., “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of reli¬ 
gion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

The Majority Opinion then would 
support its position that the First 
Amendment “does not say that in every 
and all respects there shall be separa¬ 
tion of Church and State,” by referring 
to proclamations making Thanksgiving 
Day a holiday; the supplication “so 
help me God” in our Court Room oaths, 
and “all other references to the Al¬ 
mighty that run through our laws, our 
public rituals and our ceremonies.” 

The question of “church” does not 
enter into a consideration of Thanks¬ 
giving proclamations nor do the sup¬ 
plications to Almighty God, or the re¬ 
quirements of Courts in taking an oath. 
They are but commendable recognition 
of a Supreme Being in which divine 
favor is invoked. Here used, apparent¬ 
ly as dicta by the Court, there can 
scarcely be a more striking incident in 
which premises utterly fail to justify 
the conclusion, or a more obvious con¬ 
fession of extreme fewness of argu¬ 
ments available to substantiate it, than 
that of resorting to Thanksgiving Day 
proclamations and supplications to God 
“in our public rituals and ceremonies,” 
as a means of showing that the First 
Amendment does not mean what it 
states, or showing that the church is a 
part of our legal system. Certainly the 
observance of Thanksgiving Day and 
our various public rituals and ceremon¬ 
ies cannot be regarded as involving 
any union between Church and State. 

In the case of Harmon v. Desher 
(1 Spear’s Equity Reports, South Caro¬ 
lina, p. 80), the Court stated the doc¬ 
trine of “a free church in a free state” 
thus: “The structure of our Govern¬ 
ment has, for the preservation of civil 
liberty, rescued the temporal institu¬ 
tions from religious interference; and, 
on the other hand, it has secured reli¬ 
gious liberty from the invasion of the 
civil authority.” 

A civil government, as such, should 
have nothing to do with the activities 
of administering, sustaining, or teach¬ 
ing religion; its only legitimate duties 
consist in providing an impartial pro¬ 
tection to all of its citizens in the exer¬ 
cise of their religious liberty. The 
world has been a long time in discover¬ 
ing and embodying this truth which, 
at last, is in our organic and statutory 
law; and we feel, with those three Jus¬ 
tices who dissented in this case, that 
the New York law, by sustaining the 
teaching of religion, breached the wall 
of separation of Church and State. 

The three Dissents were by Justices 
Black, Frankfurter and Jackson. For 
clarity, pointed brevity and legal acu¬ 
men they are classics. Nor can one see 





how, after reading these three monu¬ 
mental Dissents, the Majority Opinion 
could have been written at all. 

Justice Hugo L. Black forthrightly 
stated, in part: “In dissenting today, I 
mean to do more than give routine ap¬ 
proval to our McCollum decision. I 
mean also to reaffirm my faith in the 
fundamental philosophy expressed in 
McCollum and Everson v. Board of 
Education , 330 U. S. 1. That reaffirm¬ 
ance can be brief because of the ex¬ 
haustive opinions in those recent cases. 

“Difficulty of decision in the hypo¬ 
thetical situations mentioned by the 
Court, but not now before us, should 
not confuse the issues in this case. 
Here the sole question is whether New 
York can use its compulsory education 
laws to help religious sects get attend- 
. ants presumably too unenthusiastic to 
go unless moved to do so by the pres¬ 
sure of this state machinery. That this 
is the plan, purpose, design and conse¬ 
quence of the New York program can¬ 
not be denied. The state thus makes 
religious sects beneficiaries of its power 
to compel children to attend secular 
schools. Any use of such coercive 
power by the state to help or hinder 
some religious sects or to prefer all 
religious sects over nonbelievers, or 
vice versa, is just what I think the 
First Amendment forbids. In consid¬ 
ering whether a state has entered this 
forbidden field, the question is not 
whether it has entered too far hut 
whether it has entered at all. New 
York is manipulating its compulsory 
education laws to help religious sects 
•get pupils. This is not separation but 
combination of Church and State. 

“The Court’s validation of the New 
York system rests in part on its state¬ 
ment that Americans are ‘a religious 
people whose institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being.’ This was at least as 
true when the First Amendment was 
adopted; and it was just as true when 
•eight justices of this Court invalidated 
the released time system in McCollum 
on the premise that a state can no more 
"aid all religions’ than it can aid one. 
It was precisely because Eighteenth 
Century Americans were a religious peo¬ 
ple divided into many fighting sects 
that we were given the constitutional 
mandate to keep Church and State 
completely separate. ...” A footnote 
reads: “A state policy of aiding "all 
religions’ necessarily requires a gov¬ 
ernmental decision as to what consti¬ 
tutes ‘a religion.’ Thus is created a 
governmental power to hinder certain 
religious beliefs by denying their char¬ 
acter as such. See, e.g., the regulations 
of the New York Commissioner of Edu¬ 
cation providing that, ‘The courses in 
religious observance and education 
must be maintained and operated by 


or under the control of a duly consti¬ 
tuted religious body or of duly consti¬ 
tuted religious bodies.’ (Emphasis 
added.) This provides precisely the 
kind of censorship which we have said 
the Constitution forbids. Cantwell v. 
Connecticut , 310 U.S. 206, 305,” 
Justice Felix Frankfurter in Iiis Dis¬ 
sent stated, in part: “Again, the Court 
relies upon the absence from the record 
of evidence of coercion in the operation 
of the system. Tf in fact coercion 
were used,’ according to the Court, 
\ . . a wholly different ease would be 
presented.’ Thus ‘coercion’ in the ab¬ 
stract is acknowledged to be fatal. 
But the Court disregards the fact that 
as the case comes to us, there could be 
no proof of coercion, for the petitioners 
were not allowed to make proof of it. 

. . . When constitutional issues turn on 
facts , it is a strange procedure indeed 
not to permit the facts to be established. 
When such is the case, there are weighty 
considerations for us to require the 
state court to make its determination 
only after a thorough canvass of all 
the circumstances and not to bar them 
from consideration. Cf. Chastleton 
Carp.- v. Sinclair , 264 U.S. 543; Ham¬ 
mond v. Schappi Bus Line , 275 U.S. 
164. If we are to decide this case on 
the present record, however, a strict 
adherence to the usage of courts in 
ruling on the sufficiency of pleadings 
would require us to take as admitted the 
facts pleaded in the petitioners’ com¬ 
plaint, including the fact of coercion, 
actual and inherent. See Judge Fuld, 
dissenting below, 303 N.Y. at 185. 
Even on a more latitudinarian view, 

I cannot see how a finding that coercion 
was absent, deemed critical by this 
Court in sustaining the practice, can 
be made here, when petitioners were 
prevented from making a timely show¬ 
ing of coercion because the courts below 
thought it irrelevant.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

“The result in the McCollum case, 
333 U.S. 203, was based on principles 
that received unanimous acceptance by 
the Court, barring only a single vote. 

I agree with Mr. Justice Black that 
those principles are disregarded in 
reaching the result in this case. Hap¬ 
pily they are not disavowed by the 
Court. From this I draw the hope that 
in future variations of the problem 
which are bound to come here , these 
principles may again be honored in the 
observance .” (Emphasis added.) 

He added that the “divisive con¬ 
troversy” would promptly end if the 
schools closed down, dismissing classes 
in their entirety, “instead of seeking to 
use the public schools as the instrument 
for security of attendance at denomina¬ 
tional classes.” 

Justice Robert H. Jackson in his 


Dissent stated: “This released time 
program is founded upon a use of the 
state’s power of coercion, which v for 
me, determines its unconstitutionality. 
Stripped to its essentials, the plan has 
two stages, first that the state compel 
each student to yield a large part of 
his time for public secular education 
and , second , that some of it be re¬ 
leased to him on condition that he de¬ 
vote it to sectarian religious purposes .” 

He then points out that what the 
state cannot do “directly” it is doing 
by “indirection.” He adds, that “the 
greater effectiveness of this system over 
voluntary attendance after school hours 
is due to the truant officer who, if the 
youngster fails to go to the church 
school , dogs him back to the public 
schoolroom. Here schooling is more 
or less suspended during the '■released 
time r so the nonreligious attendants 
will not forge ahead of the churchgoing 
absentees. But it serves as a temporary 
jail for a pupil who will not go to 
church. It takes more subtlety of 
mind than I possess to deny that this 
is governmental constraint in support 
of religion. It is as unconstitutional, 
in my view, when exerted by indirection 
as when exercised forthrightly. 

{ 'The day that this country ceases to 
be free for irreligion it will cease to be 
free for religion—except for the sect 
that can win political power. . . . To¬ 
day’s judgment will be more interest¬ 
ing to students of psychology and of 
the judicial processes than to students 
of constitutional law.” (Emphasis 
added.) E. R. & S. W. 


RESERVOIR OF HUMAN SOULS 

David L. Holstead, 32° 

300 E. Dongatt Are., Blythcvillc, Ark. 

T HE manifestation of man's behav¬ 
ior pattern is beginning to show its 
ugly attitude. Situations are the result 
of a ghastly breach of abstractions 
and instability of two forces—man’s 
unwillingness to recognize the Supreme 
Architect’s Blueprint and a constant 
and ever-growing determination to 
force His work into a secondary plane. 

When God said, “I am All, and ever 
will be,” that should be evidence enough 
to convince mankind to start a pro¬ 
gram of rehabilitating his outlook 
toward society. 

One must first realize the Soul is 
innate to free motion. Release your 
thoughts along these lines. 

Perhaps never in the history of man¬ 
kind will there be a situation parallel 
to that of today. 

When you choke the avenues of good¬ 
ness and sincerity, the mind imrft seek 
other means to satisfy misconceptions. 

The only way the Reservoir can be 
purified, “Is freedom of our Souls.” 



VICIOUS TYPE OF GAMBLING 
THAT RESULTS IN CRIME 


T HE Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee, whose activities were 
disclosed to the nation by television, 
awakened the American people to the 
corruption and evil caused by organized 
gambling, and from it came a question: 
Why not legalize gambling and let the 
government get the benefit of taxes 
from suck an industry? The argu¬ 
ment is pressed that, after prohibition 
was repealed, the holdups, shootings 
and wholesale bribery incident to the 
groups who sought thousands of dol¬ 
lars, perhaps millions, by evading the 
prohibition law, were all wiped out 
when prohibition was repealed and the 
manufacture and sale of liquor were 
again legalized. 

United States Senator Charles \\. 
Tobey of New Hampshire, in a syndi¬ 
cated series of newspaper articles, 
stated that the Senate Crime Investi¬ 
gating Committee, of which he was a 
member, went carefully into the ques¬ 
tion of whether gambling should be 
legalized, and that the committee 
reached a conclusion which was an 
emphatic “No.” The reasons assigned 
for this conclusion were based on the 
fact that people who wanted to legalize 
gambling argued that, once gambling 
was legalized, the crooks would be 
driven out and honest businessmen 
would take over the business, and 
further, it presupposes that public offi¬ 
cials who have previously cooperated 
with the gamblers and racketeers will 
rightabout-face and prove incorruptible 
when they arc entrusted with the re¬ 
sponsibility of policing these same op¬ 
erations through a licensing system. 

The committee's report stated: “It 
seems to this committee that the simple 
statement of these premises is sufficient 
to demonstrate how invalid they really 
are. 

“It is the nature of the business of 
gambling and not its legality or ille¬ 
gality , that makes it so attractive and 
lucrative for.gangsters and hoodlums. 

“If legalized "gambling could be suc¬ 
cessfully divorced from the evils of 
crime and corruption, the State of Ne¬ 
vada would offer the most ideal climate 
for its operation. Nevada is a state 
with a small population, where gam¬ 
bling operations can be policed easily 
and the comings and goings of unde¬ 
sirables can be noted. Yet the State 
of Nevada has found it necessary sub¬ 
stantially to increase police surveillance 
as a result of the legalization of gam¬ 
bling and the accompanying influx of 
hoodlums, racketeers, and the other 
inevitable parasites who spring up like 


weeds wherever gambling operations are 
carried on." 

As Senator Tobey points out, once 
gambling is legalized, the criminal ele¬ 
ment which controls it does not have to 
go underground to dodge the law en¬ 
forcement officers because now they 
have a solid foundation of respectability 
and the officers of the law are there 
to protect them, and thus “the vice 
and corruption which travel everywhere 
with the gambling overlords are much- 
harder to cope with." 

The question inevitably faced the 
committee as to whether there are not 
risks of a gambling nature taken in 
the purchase and sale of stocks on the 
various exchanges, or in business ven¬ 
tures. Senator Tobey’s answer to this is 
that these risks are based on an intelli¬ 
gent study of the various factors in¬ 
volved and do not involve, as does 
gambling, “the something for nothing" 
aspect. He also draws a distinction 
between the man who gambles for the 
thrill of it and “the vicious type of 
gambler" whose activities often result 
in draining “the very lifeblood of a na¬ 
tion," and which “imbues it with all the 
varieties of crime known to the world.” 

S. AY. 


PART OF MASONIC TEMPLE AT 
LITTLE ROCK DESTROYED 

In the evening of May 7, 1952, a six- 
alarm fire greatly damaged the beauti¬ 
ful Albert Pike Memorial Masonic 
Temple at Little Rock, Arkansas. The 
loss was placed at close to $250,000, and 
cause of the fire has not been deter¬ 
mined. “The Scottish Rite Banner" 
stated that the blaze started in the 
upper part of the old original building. 
The Temple consisted of three parts, 
with quarters for the Grand Lodge F. 
& A.M. of Arkansas and the several 
York, Rite Bodies, and for Joshua K. 
Shepherd, 33°, Sovereign Grand Inspec¬ 
tor General in Arkansas of the Supreme 
Council, 33°, Southern Jurisdiction, 
U.S.A., the main auditorium, dining 
room and other appointments for the 
Scottish Rite Bodies. 

While the main auditorium was 
damaged by smoke, it was the south 
100 feet of the original building that 
suffered irreparable damage. The blaze 
was kept from spreading to the north¬ 
ern end by a fire w T all which almost bi¬ 
sects the structure. 

Much sympathy and regrets have 
been received by the Brethren from 
various/ parts of the country. An edito¬ 
rial in a local paper stated: 
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“In a large sense the Albert Pike 
Memorial Temple belongs to the whole 
community. It is one of Little Rock’s 
most impressive monumental buildings 
and one of America’s most notable 
buildings of its kind. It is a source of 
pride to all the people and especially to 
members of the Masonic orders in 
Greater Little Rock and throughout 
the state. The unfortunate fire which 
damaged it is, therefore, reason for 
widest regret among the public." 

According to “The Scottish Rite 
Banner," the Board of Trustees, even 
while the fire still raged, held a meeting 
at which it was determined that re¬ 
building would take place as soon as 
plans could be drawn. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ON VIRTUE 

“It is said that Persians, in their an¬ 
cient Constitution, had public schools 
in which virtue was taught as a lib¬ 
eral art or science; and it is certainly 
of more consequence to a man, that he 
has learnt to govern his passions; in 
spite of temptations to be just in his 
dealings, to be temperate in his pleas¬ 
ures, to support himself with fortitude 
under his misfortunes, to behave with 
prudence in all affairs, and in every 
circumstance of life; I say it is of much 
more real advantage to him to be thus 
qualified, than to be master of all arts 
and sciences in the world beside. . . . 
Virtue alone is sufficient to make a man 
great, glorious and happy. . . , 

“Nor is it strange; since men of vir¬ 
tue are so rare, so very rare to be found. 
If we were as industrious to become 
good as to make ourselves great, we 
should become really great by being 
good, and the number of valuable men 
would be much increased; but it is a 
grand mistake to think of being great 
without goodness, but I pronounce it as 
certain, that there was never yet a truly 
great man, that was not at the same 
time truly virtuous." 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces examinations 
for the following positions, having no 
closing dates: 

Plate Printer, average per diem pay 
of $26.94; apply to Executive Secretary, 
Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Industrial Specialist , annual salary 
of $4,205 to $10,800 (Grades GS-7 to 
GS-15); apply to U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

Radio Engineer, annual salary of 
$3,410 and $4,205 (GS-5 and GS-7); 
apply to Board of U. S. Civil Service 
Examiners, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 








IS THE AMERICAN LEGION 
UNBIASED? 


^ 'T'HE American Legion, created to 
^ -L protect the rights of veterans and 
to carry out in practice a program of 
service to country begun under arms, 
lias achieved much toward botli of these 
objectives. The former servicemen of 
the United States are better cared for 
than those of any other nation. Year 
by year the organization has promoted 
loyalty to country and devotion to the 
American way of life. Among projects 
sponsored for this purpose are Boys’ 
State and Girls’ State, the national 
oratorical contest, junior baseball, 
safety education, and child welfare. The 
Legion has maintained a joint Com¬ 
mittee with the National Education As¬ 
sociation to coordinate the efforts of 
veterans and teachers in the improve¬ 
ment of education for citizenship. It 
has joined with other sponsors each 
year in the observance of American 
Education Week. 

One of the strengths of the Legion 
has been in its freedom from political, 
religious, or economic bias. Veterans 
are eligible to membership solely be¬ 
cause of service. The Legion has never 
lent itself to the support of any political 
^ platform exclusive of others. Religious 
^ tolerance has been recognized and prac¬ 
ticed. A Protestant minister, a Jewish 
rabbi, a Catholic priest serve in suc¬ 
cession as national chaplain of the or¬ 
ganization. Great care has been exer¬ 
cised in ceremonies which include some 
feature of religious observance to pre¬ 
serve the impartiality which a wide 
membership composed of adherents to 
many sects has a right to expect. The 
Legion has been wholly uncommitted 
to support of the program of any reli¬ 
gious denomination. Some recent offi¬ 
cial activities of the Legion with refer¬ 
ence to public education, therefore, may 
startle members of the Legion as well 
as outside observers and well-wishers 
who have never before had reason to 
doubt the strict neutrality of Legion 
policy. 

These activities consist (1) of two 
articles in The American Legion Maga¬ 
zine for November, 1951, and June, 
1952, by members of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church, which is an avowed enemy 
of the public schools despite the recent 
declarations of the American hierarchy 
of that church at Kansas City; (2) 
the distribution of a book to the li- 
jf! braries of all the public high schools, 
entitled The Key To Peace , by Clarence 
Manion, Dean of the Notre Dame Law 
School. 

The November, 1951, issue of The 
American Legion Magazine contained 


an article by Louis F. Budenz, former 
top communist leader who sought .asy¬ 
lum in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
who was rewarded by an appointment 
to the faculty of Fordham University, 
a Jesuit institution. He now occupies 
himself to a considerable extent in be¬ 
traying his former comrades; and, it 
should be said, was referred to by U. S. 
Senator Dennis Chavez (Democrat 
from New Mexico and a Roman Cath¬ 
olic) on the floor of the Senate, May 12, 
1950, in very uncomplimentary terms. 
This we recommend should be read in 
connection with Budenz’s article in The 
American Legion Magazine , before tak¬ 
ing him* too seriously for practicing 
higher concepts of ethical principles. 

The title of the article in the maga¬ 
zine, “Do Colleges Have to Hire Red 
Professors?,” was emphasized by its 
reproduction in large letters on the 
cover thereof. The title was accom¬ 
panied by a full-page illustration in 
color of a sneering “college professor” 
who, presumably, is indoctrinating two 
of his students in Communism. 

The article itself, in which Mr. Bu¬ 
denz describes himself “as one who par¬ 
ticipated in the communist conspiracy” 
(which he repeats quite often for em¬ 
phasis), lists twenty-seven persons con¬ 
nected with higher institutions of learn¬ 
ing who, he alleges, are either members 
of the Communist Party or who have 
belonged to communist fronts. 

Not more than three or four of these 
are connected actually as party mem¬ 
bers, it would appear; yet he balloons 
his article into approximately 5,000 
words. The line of demarcation be¬ 
tween party card carriers and those who 
are alleged to have lent aid and comfort 
to the party is not very sharply drawn. 
It is conceivable that he had a design 
in not drawing such a line, especially 
since he is out to do as much damage 
to our higher educational institutions as 
possible. He thus gave himself much 
leeway to resort to innuendo against 
individual professors and the institu¬ 
tions in which they are employed. While 
author Budenz does state that “we must 
first recognize, in order not to get into 
a panic, that the overwhelming major¬ 
ity of our educators are patriotic and 
desirous of serving America,” he forth¬ 
with proceeds to create panic by hinting 
that there are many more communists 
than those he mentions, maybe as many 
as 500. However, he offers no proof, 
no names, which a “participant in the 
communist conspiracy” might be ex¬ 
pected to be able to do. 

Assuming that all of the persons Mr. 
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Budenz accuses are dangerous persons, 
there would be approximately one of 
them for every ten thousand in the total 
number of staff members of all the na¬ 
tion’s colleges. One such staff member 
in ten thousand can hardly justify the 
conclusion implied in the title, “Do Col¬ 
leges Have to Hire Red Professors?” 
There arc hundreds of colleges that 
would shun the employment of “red” 
professors as they would shun the 
plague. They are under no compulsion 
to employ communists on their faculties, 
nor would they elect to do so. There are 
1,850 institutions of higher learning in 
the United States. Only a very small 
number of them have been charged by 
anyone with including subversives on 
their staffs. The blanket indictment 
made in the Legion Magazine must be 
considered unjust by many thousands 
of college professors whose loyalty is 
above reproach. Perhaps a fairer and 
more accurate title would have been, 
“Extremely Small Number of College 
Professors Are Red.” 

If the publication of an article by a 
former communist who had suddenly 
undertaken to support the program of 
the designing ecclesiastical sect referred 
to were the only action of the American 
Legion in question, it might be dis¬ 
missed with the thought that the editors 
of the magazine had merely made an 
unfortunate selection of an author, in 
their understandable desire to combat 
Communism. 

The publication of this article, how¬ 
ever, followed by less than one month 
the following resolution adopted at the 
Miami convention of the American 
Legion: 

“Be it resolved by the American Le¬ 
gion, in National Convention assembled 
in Miami, Florida, October 15-18, 1951, 
that the National Headquarters of the 
American Legion be directed to recom¬ 
mend to the Posts of the American 
Legion that a copy of The Key to Peace 
be placed in the library of each high 
school in the United States and its pos¬ 
sessions.” 

The Key to Peace by Clarence Man- 
ion, Dean of Notre Dame Law School, 
is ingeniously written, and it is an ad¬ 
mirable presentation of the Roman 
Catholic theory of government, includ¬ 
ing significant commentary on the rela¬ 
tionship of religion to the state imply¬ 
ing that the principles of our govern¬ 
ment are those of the Roman Church, 
It is reported that this book has already 
been presented in quantity to numerous 
high schools, pursuant to the mandate 
of the above resolution. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to ap¬ 
praise this project of the Legion, which 
is not without some good points, as 
anything but an attempt to spread 
Roman Catholic political philosophy 




among American youth. Corroborative 
evidence of this attempt is found in 
the June, 1952, issue of The American 
Legion Magazine in an article by Irene 
Corbally Kuhn, entitled “Your Child 
Is Their Target.” Standard biographi¬ 
cal references state that writer Kuhn 
received her education in “Catholic 
schools and convents.” 

“Your Child Is Their Target” is a 
serious attack upon public education. 

It begins with a sharp invective 
against schools that “herd our children 
into state-controlled kindergartens and 
schools, removing them forcibly from 
parental control and from the good in¬ 
fluences of home and church.” The 
author contends that there is a “subtle 
and undercover” movement, aided by 
the organized teaching profession, to 
create such schools in America. 

The article presents other criticism 
of public education often advanced by 
parochial school leaders. Tike the 
Budenz article on higher education, in 
which there is an overlapping of the 
same objectives, it pictures the public 
schools in the clutches of communist 
philosophy. 

Protest is mounting from public 
school administrators and teachers, also 
from PTA leaders and other citizens, 
at what they consider unjust and un¬ 
true charges against the public schools. 
If the first two mentioned projects in 
support of Roman Catholic attacks on 
public education were not sufficient to 
convince observers that the American 
Legion is being unguardedly used to 
gain acceptance for principles of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, the article 
by writer Kuhn will remove any doubt. 
In light of what the Legion has been 
to public education and American in¬ 
stitutions, this apparent shift toward 
Roman Catholic philosophy and policy 
is nothing short of tragic. 

It certainly cannot be that the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, as a whole, accepts this 
new policy or is willing to dedicate the 
organization to its promulgation. . It 
would appear that the Legion is being 
used in a way to weaken its prestige 
and to decrease the constructive force 
of a great organization in American 
life. 

It is hoped that the editors of this 
magazine will be fair enough to invite 
replies, to both of the above articles in 
its columns, from outstanding educators 
to be selected by a committee of such 
educators; and also to publish a brief 
by an able constitutional lawyer and 
commentator on the work of Dean 
Manion, covering (1) the contents of 
pages 1 to 105, inclusive; (2) pages 109 
to 115, inclusive, which purport to be a 
“Digest of Supreme Court Decision” 
in the case of “The Rector, Church 
Wardens, and Vestrymen of the Church 


of the Holy Trinity, Plffs. in Err. v. 
United States. The late Justice Brewer 
delivered the opinion of the Court; (3) 
pages 116 to 119, inclusive, headed 
“Excerpts from Preambles of Forty- 
seven State Constitutions and Dates of 
Adoption.” 

Many of the points in pages 1 to 
105, while sound in some respects, are 
highly controversial from several as¬ 
pects, with a profuse use of the words 
God and Creator. 

The Digest, pages 109 to 115, per¬ 
tains to a case involving the question 
whether the Act of February 26, 1885, 
“to prohibit the importation and migra¬ 
tion of foreigners and aliens under con¬ 
tract or agreement to perform labor in 
the United States . . .,” applied to 
clergymen. Justice Brewer’s statement 
in the decision that “this is a Christian 
nation,” was by way of obiter dictum 
and, therefore, not essential to the deci-_ 
siom Justice Brewer’s clause was mis¬ 
construed by many ministers to the 
extent that it became necessary for 
him, a few years later, to clarify its 
meaning, which he did in his \ ale course 
of lectures on “The Responsibility of 
Citizenship,” and also in his work pub¬ 
lished in 1905, in which he further elab¬ 
orated his views. The author of The 
Key to Peace did not give his youthful 
trusting readers the benefits of these 
f acts 

The excerpts from the preambles of 
forty-seven state constitutions are con¬ 
strued to support Dean Manion’s posi¬ 
tion that, the United States is, by im¬ 
plication, a Christian nation; whereas, 
it has been repeatedly pointed out by 
able constitutional lawyers and com¬ 
mentators that “the theory' of our na¬ 
tional and state constitutions is that 
the state, as an organic body, has 
nothing whatever to do with religion, 
except to protect the individuals in 
whatever belief and worship they may 
adopt; that religion is entirely a mat¬ 
ter between each man and .Aiis God; 
that the state, as separated from the 
individuals who compose it, has no ex¬ 
istence except in a figure ; and that to 
predicate religious responsibilities of 
this abstraction is an absurdity. What¬ 
ever, then, the state does, whatever laws 
it makes touching religious subjects, are 
done and made not because the state 
is responsible, but simply that the 
people may be secure in the enjoyment 
of their own religious preferences.” 

The able Dean of the Notre Dame 
Law School not only failed to place be¬ 
fore his youthful readers Justice Brew¬ 
er’s considered and elaborated views 
on the concept, “this is a Christian 
nation,” but he passed oyer the provi¬ 
sions in the several constitutions which 
oppose appropriation of funds for reli¬ 
gious purposes or sectarian schools. 
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Suffice it to say, in concluding this 
comment, that true Americans must 
keep it in mind that they need to be as 
sensitive and guarded against the de¬ 
signs of the Roman Catholic Church 
upon our liberties as they are against 
those of the Kremlin. E. R. 


"AS THOU HAST DONE, IT SHALL 
BE DONE UNTO THEE” 

Mrs. Helens H. Gowby. P.M., O.E.S. 

til!) S. Scrnnio, Lox Augele* o, Vnlij. 

The day was warm and the road 
dusty, and the Traveler wearily raised 
His staff to knock upon the gates. The 
gatekeeper, noting the Traveler’s travel- 
stained robe and well-worn sandals, 
called out: “Help thyself to a coin from 
the bowl that is beside the gate, and 
may peace travel with you.” The 
Traveler did as bidden and continued 
His journey, and when He was out of 
sight of the gates He tossed the coin 
to a beggar who sat by the side of the 
road. 

And so it was that He came to an¬ 
other gate and He raised His staff to. 
knock thereupon. The gatekeeper 
opened the gates, saying: “Welcome, () 
Traveler; if it be money that thou 
needst, then help thyself to the bowl 
here by the gatepost; if it be that thou 
dost also require rest and refreshment, 
please enter and honor our garden. 

And the Traveler made obeisance 
and entered the garden. He cleansed 
Himself at the pool and drank deeply 
at the well, and He ate of the fruits 
of the garden as He rested at a table 
beside the pool. As He did so He threw 
back the cowl of His robe that had here¬ 
tofore hidden His face. 

And the gatekeeper, when he saw 
the face of the Traveler, ran joyfully 
to fetch his master and his master’s 
servants, for the Traveler was the 
Christ. 


BAPTISTS IN RUSSIA 

According to “The Ecumenical Cour¬ 
ier,” published by the World Council 
of Churches, “a letter of greeting sent 
by the Council of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland to the Bap¬ 
tists of Russia, in November, 1951, has 
been received as evidence that ‘there 
can be no obstacles against friendship 
and unity between the nations'.” The 
reply was received from the All-Union 
Council of Evangelieal-Christian Bap¬ 
tists, signed by its chairman, Y. I. Zhid¬ 
kov, and its general secretary, A. V. 
Karev.” 

A note to this item states: “There 
are about 3,200,000 members in the 
Evangelical Christiaq. Baptist churches 
in Russia. They represent the Evan¬ 
gelicals, Penteeostais’ and Baptists, now 
united.” 






THE CORNERSTONE 


W E publish part of the remarks of 
Dr. Leonard L. Bowman, Vice 
Principal, Santa Barbara High School, 
California, which appeared in the 
Channel Counties Mason and Eastern 
Star for April, 1952. Although they 
were a contribution to the program of 
Public Schools Week in that state, the 
contents of Doctor Bowman’s remarks 
are applicable to all public schools and 
to the feelings of Masons in all states. 

“Our public school system is the cor¬ 
nerstone of our American Democracy. 
The foundation of the public school sys¬ 
tem of America was laid in the North¬ 
west Ordinance of 1787, before our 
national Constitution was adopted, The 
great architects of our beloved America 
recognized the cornerstone and moved 
it into its proper place with clear state¬ 
ments. ‘Promote then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge.’— 
George Washington. ‘Above all things 
I hope the education of the common 
people will be attended to.’—Thomas 
Jefferson. 

“Masons have long identified them¬ 
selves with the public schools by the 
laying of cornerstones in the founda¬ 
tions of public school buildings. 1 hat 
their interest in the superstructure and 
what might be more active has been 
the concern of some for a long time. 
Some wise leaders of the Craft and in 
education in California decided thirty- 
two years ago . . . that Masonic interest 
in public schools should extend above 
the cornerstones, and they did some¬ 
thing about it. They established Public 
Schools Week, a special week in which 
members of the Craft arc urged to visit 
their schools. . . . The purpose of the 
founders was, of course, that the week 
should serve as a time of special em¬ 
phasis and that an active interest on 
the part of Masons in their schools 
should be maintained throughout the 
year. 

“What can every Mason do about his 
local schools? 

“1. Take an interest in your schools. 
They are the first line of defense for 
democracy and for every worth-while 
institution in our free society. Next to 
the home itself, a good school can do 
more for your child than any [other] 
agency. Your child’s future depends 
upon your schools. So does the future 
of your community and its welfare. 

“Realize that your interest and co¬ 
operation are required if the school is to 
serve your child most effectively. Rec¬ 
ognize the powerful enemies of your 
child’s school and realize that your in¬ 
terest and support are necessary if the 
schools are to be saved from further 
deterioration. 


, “It is the opinion of Dr. Earl J. Mc¬ 
Grath, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, that the American people 
do not realize what the current school 
problems are, and that ‘they are getting 
worse every day; instead of going for¬ 
ward, we are going backward.’ 

“2. Know your schools. How much 
do you really know about your schools? 
Are the buildings and equipment, inade¬ 
quate? Doctor McGrath points out 
that we have tried this year to place 
800,000 more pupils than last year into 
the facilities of last year [which were 
then inadequate]. This is true of school 
buildings and teachers. . . . 

“A child in an overcrowded class¬ 
room, or because of crowded conditions 
is permitted to attend school only half¬ 
day sessions, is being denied his educa¬ 
tional birthright. Surely, there can be 
no reasonable excuse for such condi¬ 
tions and no adequate compensation 
for lost opportunities, either to the 
child or to society. 

“What about the future? Do you 
know the plans of your Board of Edu¬ 
cation? School enrollment is expected 
to climb at least until 1958. In the 
school year 1950-51, the elementary 
[public school] enrollment in the 
United States was about 23,600,000. 
At the present rate of births, this will 
be increased 8,000,000 by 1960. . . . 

“3. Get the fads about local school 
finances. Find out how much money 
your schools have with which to work. 
Is it enough? From what sources do 
these local school funds come? How 
can these sources be augmented? How 
do your school funds compare with 
those of other communities? 

“4. Know the teachers in your school. 

. . . Parents have the right and respon¬ 
sibility of knowing the teachers of their 
children. 

“Commissioner McGrath declares 
that, during the next ten years, the 
nation will need 750,000 new school 
teachers. ‘During 1951, with some 
605,000 elementary teachers, 34,000 
more were needed, and what is a pa¬ 
thetic fact in this great republic 100,000 
of these 605,000 are not qualified to 
teach. . . .’ 

, “There are a number of reasons for 
the critical teacher shortage. One of 
the answers may be discovered by an¬ 
swering the following questions: Are 
teachers’ salaries in your community 
adequate to keep your good teachers? 
Or are you constantly losing your best 
ones? How do their salaries compare 
with other professional workers in the 
community with similar training? Do 
they earn anywhere near as much as 
other people in the community with 
less training? Are salaries high enough 
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to get the kind of people you want as 
teachers of your own children? 

“5. Support your Board of Educa¬ 
tion. You elected them and there is 
no more generous and devoted group of 
public officials in the land. . . . 

“6. Build public sentiment for your 
schools. Get the support of organiza¬ 
tions of all kinds to which you belong 
for the public schools. Be aggressive 
in your attitude, giving out the facts 
concerning the schools at every proper 
opportunity. Dispel all rumors and 
misstatements concerning the schools 
with the facts which can be yours, for 
the asking. 

“Masonry has a great stake in the 
public schools of America and in the 
battle to keep them public. The public 
schools depend upon even' Mason be¬ 
ing willing to stand up and be counted. 

The surest way to lose our liberty 
is to neglect our public schools.” 


SAID TO BE WORLD’S OLDEST 
MASON DIES IN TEXAS 

John Jasper Ray of Fort Worth, 
Texas, died May 7, 1952, at the age of 
106. He was believed by Texas Masons 
to be the oldest Mason in the world. He 
was born in Orange County, N. C., 
September 2, 1845. From McNary 
County, Tennessee, where his family 
had moved from North Carolina, the 
Ray family moved to Des Arc, Prairie 
County, Arkansas. While living here lie 
met Miss Alice Lena Lofton of De Soto 
County, Miss., and they were married 
January 9, 1872. Their marriage con¬ 
tinued until June 22, 1942, when death 
intervened—a period of seventy years 
six months and thirteen days. 

He became a Master Mason March 7, 
1868, in Gravel Hill Lodge No. 232 at 
Gravel Hill, Tenn. He received the 
Royal Arch Degrees in Arkansas in 
1870, and the orders of the Command- 
ery in Worth Commandcry and was a 
charter member of Southside Com- 
mandery of Fort Worth, Texas. He was 
the oldest member of the Order of the 
Eastern Star, having been a member 
for 75 years. In 1876 he moved to Dub¬ 
lin, Texas. While there he was Master' 
of Dublin Lodge No. 504 three times, 
1883-84, 1887-88, and 1895-96. In 1913 
he moved to Fort Worth, where he re¬ 
sided until his death. 

Brother Ray was older than the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Texas 
and the Grand Council of Texas. In De¬ 
cember, 1951, for the first time in ap¬ 
proximately 70 years, he failed to at¬ 
tend sessions of the Texas Grand Bodjes 
because of ill health. On his 105th 
birthday he was presented with a Texas 
Grand Lodge pin signifying 75 years 
of continuous membership. 




TAXATION AND RELIGIOUS 
SCHOOLS 


A S late as 1938, eighteen of the state 
. constitutions — Wisconsin, Penn¬ 
sylvania, California, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Washington, Alabama, South 
Carolina, Maine, Connecticut, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Maryland, Mississippi, Iowa 
and Michigan—contained no provisions 
relating to the taxation of religious 
schools. The whole question is, there¬ 
fore, by implication left to the discre¬ 
tion of the legislatures of these states. 

The constitutions of New Mexico, 
Minnesota, Arizona, Kansas, Arkansas, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ken¬ 
tucky and Florida contain provisions 
that religious schools, with certain ex¬ 
ceptions as to school levels in some 
states, must be exempt from taxation. 

In Minnesota’s constitution, Article 
IX, Section 3, provides that public 
school houses, colleges, academies, uni¬ 
versities and seminaries shall be exempt. 

The Arkansas constitution, Article 
XVI, Section 5, provides that property 
used for religious purposes shall be 
exempt from taxation. 

In Utah's constitution, Article XIII, 
Section 3, states: “The Legislature shall 
provide by law a uniform and equal 
rate of assessment and taxation on all 
property in the state. . . . Provided that 
. . . lots with buildings thereon used 
exclusively for either religious worship 
or charitable purposes .. . . shall be 
exempt from taxation." There is no 
provision exempting religious schools. 

In Virginia’s constitution, Article 
XIII, Section 3, it is provided: “Build¬ 
ings with the land they actually occupy, 
and the furniture, furnishings, books 
and instruments therein to . . . and used 
by churches, ... as seminaries, . . . 
and also the buildings thereon used 
as residences by the officers or in¬ 
structors of such educational institu¬ 
tions, and also the permanent endow¬ 
ment funds held by ... such educational 
institutions directly or in trust . . . 
[shall be exempt]." No provision for 
the exemption of schools of any other 
level than those of seminaries is given. 

In Louisiana's constitution, Article 
230, there is this provision: “The fol¬ 
lowing shall be exempt from taxation, 
and no other, viz.: All public property, 
places of religious worship, or burial, 
the rectories and parsonages of churches 
and grounds -thereunto appurtenant, 
used exclusively as residences for the 
ministers in charge of such churches." 
(Emphasis ours.) 

The constitutions of Illinois, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Georgia, Texas, Ohio, 
Oregon, Missouri, North Carolina, Ten¬ 


nessee, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Delaware and Ne¬ 
braska—seventeen states in all—ex¬ 
pressly, by the use of the word may, 
leave tHe question of taxation of reli¬ 
gious schools to the legislatures of their 
respective states, with certain pro¬ 
visions in some of them, as follows: 

In Indiana’s constitution, Article ‘X, 
Section 1, it is provided “ . . . excepting 
such only for . . . educational, literary, 
scientific, religious . . . purposes, as 
may be specially exempt by law." 

In Georgia’s constitution, Article VII, 
Section 2, “The General Assembly may, 
by law, exempt from taxation all public 
property; places of religious worship 
or burial, ... or any seminary of learn¬ 
ing." No provision to exempt other thair 
schools of seminary level. 

In Texas’ constitution, Article VIII, 
Section 2, there is this provision: “. . . 
but the legislature may, by general laws, # 
exempt from taxation . . , actual places 
of religious worship; [ . . . also the en¬ 
dowment funds of such institutions of 
learning and religion not used with view 
to profit . . .]." 

In Missouri’s constitution, Article X, 
Section 6, “ . . . Lots in incorporated 
cities or towns, or within one mile of the 
limits of any such city or town, to the 
extent of one acre, and lots one mile 
or more distant from such cities and 
towns, to the extent of five acres, with 
the buildings thereon, may be exempted 
from taxation, when the same are used 
exclusively for religious worship, for 
schools . . . provided, that such exemp¬ 
tions shall be only by general law." 

The arguments in support of tax ex¬ 
emption of parochial or religious schools 
are relics of the past when union of 
Church and State prevailed, and have 
not yet been eliminated from our secu¬ 
lar political system of the state and 
federal governments. The religious rea¬ 
sons offered for such exemptions cannot 
stand the test of these political systems, 
nor can they stand the test of the theory 
of just taxation, developed in an article 
appearing in the Scottish Rite News 
Bulletin (May), entitled “Taxing Cali¬ 
fornia Parochial or Private Schools." 

Generally, it was pointed out, the 
direct effect of exemption of such reli¬ 
gious schools is to reduce the basis of 
taxation to the full extent of the prop¬ 
erty exempted, which necessitates an 
increase of tax rate on all taxpaying 
property. The exemption is, therefore, 
an indirect appropriation to these in¬ 
stitutions, and a virtual subsidy for 
their support at the expense of the 
general public by compulsion of law . 
Every person, therefore, who pays a 
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dollar of tax toward the total tax fund 
of the state, pays a certain proportion 
of this indirect appropriation to main¬ 
tain these exempted religious schools. 

These religious institutions plead that 
they yield no private income and for 
this reason should not be taxed. This 
plea is plausible but, like all such argu¬ 
ments, is specious. The taxing systems 
of the various states are based largely 
on property valuation and the question 
of income can enter only as a possible 
guide to valuation, which is not essen¬ 
tial in determining valuation of reli¬ 
gious school property. 

It is held that the taxation of paro¬ 
chial or religious school property is 
double taxation to the founders of these 
schools and, therefore, such property 
should be exempted. This argument is 
also specious and without doubt a mis¬ 
take as to meaning of the term. Double 
taxation is the taxation of the same 
property twice, under one general as¬ 
sessment. Parochial school property, 
owned (presumably) by its founders 
jointly, and the individual founders’ 
properties certainly are not the same. 
What the individual paid toward paro¬ 
chial school tuition or levies is not made 
compulsory by the state governments 
or municipalities. It is purely a ques¬ 
tion of parents’ choosing as to the 
school they patronize, as between paro¬ 
chial and public schools. 

Of course, there is a compulsion by 
the Roman Catholic State-Church 
which requires Roman Catholics to pay 
tuition as well as levies to maintain 
their schools; a compulsion by a theo¬ 
cratic sovereignty which demands the 
support of these schools under the can¬ 
on law of the Church-State; a compul¬ 
sion which should be made illegal by 
all the sovereign states and the Federal 
Government before it is too late. 

It is claimed by these religious 
schools that their property is, in an im¬ 
portant sense, public property. Again, 
we are confronted with a bit of super¬ 
ficial reasoning. Such property is not 
public . The term used is falsely ap¬ 
plied. The public does not own it or 
control its use, nor is it used in a man¬ 
ner to contribute to the benefit of so¬ 
ciety as a whole; certainly not more 
than the property of the merchants, 
farmers, fruit growers, or building con¬ 
tractors, whose property does not give 
it the character of public property to 
which public benefits are traceable. 

Then we are told that taxation of 
parochial school property is a burden 
to these religious institutions. Of course, 
it adds an item to their annual budget, 
but isn’t this equally true in regard to 
all who pay taxes whether they be in¬ 
dividuals or corporations? Taxes are 
nearly always a burden. But why 
should the state or municipality, on this 







ground, excuse religious schools from 
all participation in the general tax 
fund and thus not share in the expense 
of 'government? Why should the state 
make the religious school a virtual pen¬ 
sioner upon the public bounty and levy 
a contribution from all other property 
to pay this pension? This, let it be 
emphasized, is a violation of the prin¬ 
ciples of the First Amendment, in con¬ 
nection with the fourteenth, of the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution. 

What can we derive from these views 
and the above survey of the constitu¬ 
tions of the several states and the laws 
thereof? It is at least this. Although 
exemption of parochial and other reli¬ 
gious school property is largely the 
practice now in nearly all the states, 
every argument on the merits of the 
question is adverse to the practice. The 
arguments, moreover, sustain the prin¬ 
ciples of secular government on which 
our state and federal governments are 
founded in contrast to those resting on 
the union of State and Church. 

Certainly the logic of the matter is 
this. There can be no tax exemption 
in any case of parochial school prop¬ 
erty where a direct appropriation of 
public money would be improper. The 
two methods of assistance are but dif¬ 
ferent ways of doing precisely the same 
thing in practical effect. Since the 
American people have not thus far con¬ 
sented to be directly taxed to extend 
aid or subsidies to parochial schools, 
they should not consent to an indirect 
appropriation in aid of these religious 
institutions through the means of tax 
exemption for them. 

We contend and hold, with the Bill 
of Rights, that the state has no moral 
or legal right to tax the Jew to advance 
the teachings of Christianity, or to force 
by taxation an infidel to help contribute 
to tbe expense of a religion to which he 
is opposed, and that is just what wc'-do, 
by indirect process, when we exempt 
from taxation parochial or religious 
institutions. We arc, therefore, con¬ 
strained to say that it is not a true or 
understanding heart or head which fails 
to beat and to reason in acceptance of 
the principle of taxing parochial schools. 
For Americans not to accept this prin¬ 
ciple means the gradual decay and 
■death of our free institutions and the 
complete rise of the Roman Catholic 
State-Church, a foreign ecclesiastical 
sovereignty within the sovereignties of 
iour state and federal governments. 

When the people, Catholics as well as 
Protestants and others, will have awak¬ 
ened to what has taken place under 
their noses in exempting parochial 
schools, they will resolutely wipe out 
every vestige of the remnants of Church 
and State, or, as some say, Religion and 
the State, in our governments. E. R. 


CHRISTIAN PRAYERS AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

People even today remark that there 
must be something wrong with the 
United Nations because our American 
Lodges open their meetings with prayer 
while the United Nations cannot be 
opened with Christian prayers. 

The answer is plain to those who have 
studied the subject, and one who has 
is that profound scholar, Dr. Conrad 
H. Mochlman, who for thirty-seven 
years was professor of Church History 
at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School and who, this coming fall, will 
begin his duties as Professor of Religion 
at the University of Southern Califor¬ 
nia. He has a shelfful of books to his 
credit, and one of the most recent was 
published in 1947 by Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc., 105 Fifth Avc., New 
York 3, N- Y. ($2.00). It is called The 
Church as Educator. 

The author states that his book “is 
designed to put the religious phase of 
the breakdown of the medieval religious 
synthesis and the birth of the modern 
religion synthesis in proper perspec¬ 
tive.’’ He explains that “for half a mil¬ 
lennium Christendom had been dis¬ 
integrating. Then came the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference of 1945 ushering in a 
new age and demanding a new religious 
synthesis. Old things have passed away. 
Christianity’s claim to uniqueness, often 
questioned in theory, faded before the 
facts at San Francisco. The meetings 
could not be opened with Christian 
prayers. It now became plain that "all 
the believers in Christianity taken to¬ 
gether constitute less than one-third of 
the earth’s religious population. The 
‘heathens’ have been transformed into 
‘co-members' of one world organization 
in which the Confucianist, Buddhist, 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Jew, Christian 
and innumerable other religious groups 
are getting ready to play their parts in 
tbe coming one-world symphony.” 

It is regrettable that lack of space 
makes further expansion of this book’s 
illuminating passages impossible. 

S. W. 


CONNECTICUT MASONS HONOR 
WAR OF REVOLUTION HERO 

Exercises in connection with the 
175th anniversary of the day when 
David Wooster, Father of Freemasonry 
in Connecticut, was fatally wounded 
while driving the British raiders out of 
Danbury, Conn., were held April 27th 
at the Wooster Masonic Memorial 
Monument in Danbury. 

The Connecticut Square and Com¬ 
passes in its June, 1952, issue gives a 
vivid account of this event so important 
in the life of our country and Free¬ 
masonry. Present at the ceremonies 
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was a squad from the Second Company, 
Governor’s Foot Guard, of New Haven. 
Those from other states who may not 
have had the opportunity of seeing this 
colorful group resplendent in their colo¬ 
nial uniforms, may find it difficult to 
realize what splendor they added to an 
historic occasion. 

The main address was delivered by 
Colonel and Brother James R. Case, 
associate editor of The Connecticut 
Square and Compasses. He outlined 
the conflict 175 years ago when, in the 
action at Ridgefield, Wooster was 
brought back wounded, dying five days 
later in one of the Tory houses left 
standing by the British raiders. He 
explained that a conflict of financial 
interests between state and nation and 
creditors of the Wooster estate caused 
the grave to go unmarked for seventy- 
five years. 

Colonel .Case then placed a wreath 
at the base of the monument in behalf 
of the Master, Wardens and Brethren 
of Wooster Lodge No. 10, Colchester, 
Conn., organized in 1781 by 12i.$ i rmcr 
comrades in arms of the Brother and 
martyr being honored. Floral tributes 
were also placed there by Worshipful 
Brother George M. Beers, Master of 
Hiram Lodge No. 1, of New Haven, of 
which Wooster was the Charter Master; 
by Worshipful Brother Harry W. Boll- 
man, Master of Wooster Lodge No. 
79, of New Haven; and by a represent¬ 
ative of Union Lodge No. 40, whose 
organist, Brother James J. Torraea, 
sounded the bugle calls which opened 
and closed the program. 


Roscoe Pound, 33°, Dean of Harvard 
Law School for twenty years, gave the 
Maundy Thursday address before the 
members of Los Angeles Scottish Rite 
Bodies on April 10th. He is a great 
American scholar and, though he has 
written works on jurisprudence, he is 
also the author of lectures and books 
on Freemasonry. He is Past Deputy 
Grand Master of two Grand Lodges, 
one in his native state of Nebraska and 
the other in his adopted state, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


WIDOW BEQUEATHED *5,350 TO 
KENTUCKY MASONIC HOME 

Mrs. Gertrude Rink, widow of Broth¬ 
er W. C. Rink, a life member of Abra¬ 
ham Lodge No. 8 of Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky, died in August, 1951. She left a 
bequest of $5,350 to the Masonic Home 
of Kentucky. The late Brother Rink 
was also a member of King Solomon 
Chapter No. 5 and Louisville-De Molay 
Commandery. His widow was a mem¬ 
ber of Daylight Chapter of the Eastern 
Star, also an enthusiastic member of 
the Ladies of DeMolay. 













ALCOHOLISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES INCREASING PERIL 


T HERE are approximately 3,800,000 
alcoholics (with and without com¬ 
plications) in the United States, of 
whom 568,000 are women. 

The rate of alcoholism per 100,000 
adult population is 3,952. There are 
nearly six times as many men as women 
alcoholics. The female rate of alcohol¬ 
ism rose by 33 per cent between 1940 
and 1948. In the shorter and more re¬ 
cent period, 1945-1948, the female rate 
increased 21 per cent, while the male 
rate was increasing 10 per cent. For the 
longer period, the rate of increase was 
substantially the same in both sexes. 

The largest increase occurred in the 
New England and the lowest in the 
South Atlantic States. In the West 
South-Central States, there was a small 
decrease in the rate of alcoholism be¬ 
tween 1940 and 1948, There is, how¬ 
ever, a greater increase in Alcoholics 
Anonymous activity in the sections 
with the lowest increase in alcoholism. 

The rate of alcoholism with compli¬ 
cations among whites was 1,022, and 
among negroes, 649. This is in con¬ 
trast to earlier statistics. 

These facts appear in the March, 
1952, issue of The Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcoholism. The article is 
“Rates of Alcoholism in the United 
States of America, 1940-1948/' by Dr. 
E. M. Jellinek, Sc.D., consultant on al¬ 
coholism, World Health Organization, 
Geneva, and Mark Keller, editor, The 
Publications Division, Yale Center of 
Alcohol Studies, 

The most important revelations of 
this unusual report is that the increase 
of alcoholism is directly and wholly due 
to the increase in the number of drink¬ 
ers. In 1940, there was an estimated 
drinking population of 40,000,000, and 
in 1948 the number of drinkers had 
risen to 62,000,000. The alcoholism rate 
based on the drinking population ac¬ 
tually declined slightly between 1940 
and 1948 (from 6,330 to 6,140 per 100,- 
000 of population). 

It must be kept in mind that the 
number of alcoholics does not include 
millions of “problem drinkers.” Doctor 
Jellinek is reported to have said at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, on 
June 12, 1951, that there are 3,000,000 
problem drinkers in addition to alco¬ 
holics, and “I would not argue with 
you if you said there were 7,000,000 
alcoholics and problem drinkers in 
all.” 

The development of alcoholism with 
complications requires ten or more 
years of heavy drinking, although a 
man or woman can become a “problem 
drinker” in much less time. 


In the 1940 report, Doctor Jellinek 
called attention to the effect upon al¬ 
coholism rates of “dry sentiment,” say¬ 
ing that the rates of chronic alcoholism 
are determined largely by “unwritten 
social controls.” We quote: 

“The variation in state rates was 
largely accounted for by state to state 
variation of Dry sentiment. Taking 
the percentage vote against repeal of 
the 18th Amendment as an index of Dry 
sentiment, states with a majority 
against repeal averaged a chronic-al¬ 
coholism rate of 378 per 100,000 adult 
population; in states with anti-repeal 
votes of 35 to 49 per cent the rates aver¬ 
aged 435 per 100,000; in states with 
anti-repeal votes of 25 to 35 per cent 
the average was 623 per 100,000; and 
in states with less than 25 per cent 
anti-repeal votes the rates averaged 832 
per 100,000.” 

According to a table by F. C. Carrier, 
Executive Director, Washington Tem¬ 
perance Association, in an article by the 
Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Church, 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C., from which this ar¬ 
ticle was taken, the above data are still 
the controlling factor in the average 
chronic-alcoholism rate. The table, 
showing the number of alcoholics with 
complications, and the number and rate 
per 100,000 adults of all alcoholics with 
and without complications, for each re¬ 
gion of the Continental United States, 
clearly indicates that where there is a 
strong abstinence sentiment, based up¬ 
on religious conviction and tradition, 
there are greater abstinence and far less 
alcoholism. Obviously, government 
should encourage the propagation of 
abstinence sentiment as a proven meth¬ 
od of control, since alcoholism is largely 
considered by authorities tj* be the 
fourth public health problem. E. R. 


AIM OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
IS SHARING CULTURAL WEALTH 

SING the dictionary’s archaic def¬ 
inition of the word communicate 
meaning “to share in common, to par¬ 
ticipate in,” Edgar Dale, writing in 
The News Letter , published by the Bu¬ 
reau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, em¬ 
phasizes that the most important ques¬ 
tion for the prospective teacher to ask 
himself is not “What shall I teach?”, 
but rather “What can my students 
learn?”; or, to state it differently, 
“What can be communicated?” 

The purpose of our schools and col¬ 
leges is “to share the intellectual and 
spiritual wealth of our society, to see 
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that they become a common posses¬ 
sion.” The endeavor of educators is 
to build an “inclusive” society, not an 
“exclusive” one. Such an effort is 
checkmated in an atmosphere of au¬ 
thoritarianism, compulsion and segre¬ 
gation. Doctor Dale maintains that 
“we communicate best when we par¬ 
ticipate as equals.” 

Among the barriers to facile com¬ 
munication, he mentions age differ¬ 
ences; sex differences that are both 
biological and cultural; a caste system 
that is unseen but actual, though not 
legalized by formal legislative enact¬ 
ment as in some foreign countries; 
racial barriers; differences in living and 
working conditions that produce diver¬ 
gency in thinking; geographical separa¬ 
tion; one's economic condition which, if 
unhampered by a small income, gives 
opportunity for travel, lectures, books, 
concerts, theater and other avenues for 
enlarging one's cultural horizon. 
Another serious barrier, which he thinks 
may perhaps be the greatest, is due to 
differences in native ability. Doctor 
Dale comments that “we must take 
this barrier of ability into account but 
must not exaggerate it. All people, 
whether bright or dull, experience the 
joys of life and its tragedies. Illness, 
death, disappointment, marriage, birth 
are common experiences which all can 
understand. So, although it is true that 
there will be barriers to communica¬ 
tion between the able and the less able, 
we must be sure that these are really 
ineradicable, not barriers set up merely 
for whimsical or capricious reasons.” 

He quotes Mr. Torres-Bodet, Di¬ 
rector-General of UNESCO, as stating 
in an address in Cleveland two years 
ago: “The most dangerous division in 
the world is the one between education 
and ignorance, between the culturally 
privileged and the culturally under¬ 
privileged, between the intellectual 
‘haves' and the intellectual ‘have- 
nots.' ” 

Because America has no legalized 
caste system (although many towns 
and cities have a social hierarchy), 
America has made more progress than 
any other nation on the globe in nar¬ 
rowing the gap between what Mr. 
Torres-Bodet in the preceding para¬ 
graph calls “the culturally privileged 
and the culturally underprivileged,” 
and that gap is not going to be com¬ 
pletely closed in a month or a year. 
But the closing of that gap is a whole¬ 
some ideal for the realization of which 
each generation may work with re¬ 
newed ardor until complete victory is 
achieved. S. W. 


Man is like a car, just so much 
mileage in him whether lie runs it out 
in 40 years or 80. 









LIVING 

Jri;(;:o C. Clyde Myeiis, 32° 

, City Court, Kansas City, Kans. 

S PECULATIVE Masonry is a sys- 
tern of moral ethics, plus a belief 
^ in the one and only God. It is a “living 
up” to those moral ethics and the prac¬ 
tice of following after that one and 
only God. The main purpose of Ma¬ 
sonry is to teach men to live. Its em¬ 
phasis is not that the Mason may be 
rewarded in heaven, though the Mason 
believes in such a tenet. No, the em¬ 
phasis is that the Mason lead a good 
life, be a good man, a good neighbor, 
and practice charity, compassion and 
tolerance, together with all the other 
good virtues, that his community may 
be better and that his state and nation 
shall have profited by his existence. 

There are many ways of living. There 
are just as many mays of living the 
good Masonic life, and there are many 
ways for the Mason to be of service 
to God and mankind. Much or little 
may be accomplished by a Mason. He 
may do much or little in a long or short 
life. The hours or the months or the 
years of anyone’s life do not control 
the worth-whileness of that life. It is 
what one has accomplished with that 
life. 

For instance, there was Old Man 
Parr, who lived to be 167 years old. 
ft But that’s all we know about him— 
he lived to be that old. So far as we 
know, he accomplished nothing. Nothing 
was said or written or done by him 
showing service to, or betterment of, 
his fellows, except that a certain 
whiskey has been named “Old Parr.” 

On the other hand, there was Franz 
Schubert who died at the young age of 
thirty. But, in the few years of his life, 
Schubert wrote some thirty volumes of 
the greatest music the world has ever 
heard. It has been over a century since 
Schubert died, but the world still thrills 
to his exquisite music. So long as our 
civilization stands, man will be com¬ 
forted and entertained by his songs. But 
a changing world will outinode that 
“favorite brand, Old Parr,” in a few 
years, without a single mournful sigh 
from mankind. 

There it is, long, long years, with 
nothing accomplished save only those 
years lived. There can be no compari¬ 
son between that and the short, active 
years of Schubert. There can be no 
comparison between Parr’s years of 
nothingness and the short thirty years 
of Schubert, crowded full of the doing 
of great things for an appreciative 
world 

The Mason, or anyone else, may live 
long or short years, but they will be 
good, bad or indifferent according to 
how he believes in and practices the 
virtues of moral ethics and follows after 


his Deity. He who is a good man, a 
good neighbor and lives his life of peace, 
good will, service, charity, compassion 
and has respect for the Deity will have 
lived a splendidly worth-while life and 
be favorably remembered by mankind 
and the Great Judge even though his 
actual years on earth are short. 


KIWANIS CLUBS HAVE GENEROUS 

PROGRAM FOR AIDING SPASTICS 

Due to the generosity of some 3,000 
Kiwanis clubs in the United States and 
Canada, 137,000 children were examined 
dr treated in clinics in 1950. There were 
over 60,000 children whose hearing was 
improved, and 12.000 children who 
were helped through sight-saving pro¬ 
grams. 

Among the institutions aided by Ki¬ 
wanis clubs in its child and adult pro¬ 
grams \fere the following: Brandon 
General Hospital, Brandon, Manitoba, 
Canada; I)es Moines, Iowa, $66,000 
raised to support the Des Moines Cere¬ 
bral Palsy School; Wichita Falls, 
Texas, the Cerebral Palsy Treatment 
Center, a free clinic for spastic chil¬ 
dren; South Edmonton, Alberta, Can¬ 
ada, 50 children will be treated daily 
in the cerebral palsy clinic now under 
construction; South Bend, Ind., fur¬ 
nished a full-time nurse at the school 
for crippled children; Terre Haute, 
Ind..maintains an occupational therapy 
project at the Union Hospital, St. 
Anthony’s Hospital and the Kiwanis 
Workshop; Pawtucket, R. I., sponsors 
and finances weekly classes at the Paw¬ 
tucket Boys Club where physiotherapy 
and occupational therapy are provided; 
Seattle, Wash., activities of an adult 
workshop for spastics; Plymouth, Ind., 
a summer camp during July and August 
with two sessions, each taking care of 
75 children; Green Bay, Wis., a Cura¬ 
tive Workshop which offers physical 
therapy on a doctor’s prescription for 
persons disabled through accident or 
illness: In nearly all localities Kiwanis 
clubs supply needed equipment, such 
as audio - meters, therapeutic lamps, 
wheel chairs, braces, hearing aids and 
X-Ray apparatus. 


THE F. B. I. REPORT FOR 1951 
SHOWS INCREASE IN CRIME 

,1. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, United States 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D C., has made public his Annual 
Bulletin for 1951, Volume XXII, Num¬ 
ber 2, entitled, Uniform Crime Reports 
for the United States■ and Its Posses¬ 
sions. 

The report states that “crimes in¬ 
creased to an estimated 1,882,160 seri¬ 
ous offenses during 1951. This is an 
increase of 92,130 crimes or 5.1 per cent 
over the 1950 figures. Wanton killers 
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caused the death of 12,330 individuals 
within the boundaries of the con¬ 
tinental United States, while an addi¬ 
tional 147,530 persons were feloniously 
assaulted by rapists and potential 
killers, in crimes of rape, aggravated 
assault and robbery.” 

The figures for 1951 show that dur¬ 
ing the year major crimes averaged 
5,157 each day, or 34 felonious homi¬ 
cides, 1,115 burglaries, 143 robberies, 
3,064 larcenies, 46 rapes, 540 auto 
thefts, and 215 aggravated assaults. 
There was a nation-wide increase of 
15.3 per cent in auto thefts. Almost 
92 per cent of stolen automobiles were 
recovered by police during 1951. 

Age 23 provided more arrests, fol¬ 
lowed by ages 22, 21, 24 and 26, in that 
order. Females arrested increased 11.3 
per cent in 1951, which was a ^reversal 
of the trend at the end of 1950 when 
a 2.5 per cent decrease was recorded. 

The value of property stolen, during 
1951. in 376 cities with a population of 
25,000 or over (total population trifle 
under 46,000,000), was $150,136,1/2. 
The value of the property recovered 
was $95,648,931. The per cent re¬ 
covered was 63.7. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT FORUM 
RE-ELECTS FOISY-FOLEY 

There is hardly a town from Abitibi, 
Canada, to the eastern border that docs 
not contain among its citizens a group 
of French-speaking Protestants. The 
French Protestant Forum of Montreal 
is made up of delegates from the various 
French Protestant churches of Mon¬ 
treal and vicinity. In fact, there are up¬ 
ward of twenty churches and places of 
worship for French Protestants in that 
district. Masonic Light of Montreal, 
Canada, reports that the Forum has 
elected Louis Foisy-Foley its president 
for the third term. He is a member of 
Dcnechau Lodge, No. 80. 

The French Protestant Forum is a 
study group for French laymen. It 
sponsors lectures, discussions and de¬ 
bates on the economic and social prob¬ 
lems that confront their co-religionists. 
It was four years ago that President 
Foisy-Foley got the idea of bringing 
together laymen from the various 
churches, regardless of denomination, 
into an association to study the prob¬ 
lems common to all non-conforming 
French-Canadians. These problems in¬ 
clude religious persecution, education 
and related subjects. The Forum has 
attracted to its membership a consid¬ 
erable number of Mast/ns and Orange¬ 
men. 

In private life, Mr. Foisy-Foley is 
the personal secretary of Senator 
Bouchard whose broadness of view and 
fairmindedness have frequently alarmed 
his Roman Catholic coreligionists. 
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NOTICE 

There is no charge for the Scottish Rite News Bulletin, which is sent without any obligation whatever upon 
the part of the recipient. It is the property of the Supreme Council, 33 (Mother Council of the World), Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction, and is under the direct supervision of Sovereign 

Grand Commander John H. Cowles, 33°, with Acting Grand Secretary General C. F. Kleinknecht, 33° Honorary, 

. 

Business Manager. 

This Bulletin is published as a contribution to the welfare and happiness of the nation by diffusing informa¬ 
tion concerning education and civics, and it is hoped the widest use may be made of the data contained therein. 
Any of the material may be used at any time, with or without credit to the Scottish Rite News Bulletin, but 
where it is noted that excerpts have been made from other publications, proper credit should be given. A marked 
copy would be appreciated when our material is used. 

Freemasonry has ever been the friend and supporter of constitutional government. Fourteen of the Presidents 
of the United States have been Masons, and the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States were largely formulated by Masons. Freemasonry seeks to inculcate and deepen a sense of duty and re¬ 
sponsibility in a patriotic citizenry and, as a primary consideration, the Supreme Council desires to stimulate an 
earnest and intelligent interest in public education as fundamental to patriotism. 


The Supreme Council Favors: 


1. The American public school, nonpartisan, nonsectarian, efficient, democratic, for all of the children 
of all the people. 

2. The inculcation of patriotism, respect for law and order, and undying loyalty to the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 

3. The compulsory use of English as the language of instruction in the grammar grades of our public 
schools. 

4. Adequate provision in the American public schools for the education of the alien populations in 
the principles of American institutions and ideals of citizenship. 


5. The entire separation of Church and State, and opposition to every attempt to appropriate public 
moneys—federal, state or local—directly or indirectly, for the support of sectarian or private in¬ 
stitutions. 
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